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They  call  it  the  Roving  Record. 


OoAMCir  NSJS 


In  Stockton,  Calif.,  an 
editor,  two  reporters  and  a 
photographer  drive  a  van 
into  a  different  neighbor¬ 
hood  every  Saturday  and 
set  up  shop. 

They  put  up  an  awning, 
set  out  some  chairs  and 
spend  the  day  talking  with 
everyday  people  -  folks 
who  seldom  make  the  pages 


of  newspapers. 

But  they  do  in  Stockton. 

That’s  because  every 
Sunday  morning.  The 
Stockton  Record  features 
that  neighborhood  in  its 
Local  section.  Through 
words  and  pictures.  The 
Record  tells  the  stories 
of  neighborhood  residents. 
Stories  of  hopes  and  con¬ 


cerns  and  everyday  life. 

Every  Sunday. 

The  Roving  Record  is 
one  way  The  Stockton 
Record  is  responding  to 
its  community’s  interests 
as  part  of  NEWS  2(XX),  the 
Gannett  program  that 
encourages  newspapers  to 
better  meet  the  changing 
needs  of  readers. 


Stockton  Record  staffers  operate  The  Rotnng  Record  "newsroom  on  wheels.”  Here  with  rxeighborhood  residents  are  staff 
writer  Diane  Barth,  photographer  Beverly  Shilling  and  staff  writer  Raj  Kamal  Put. 


Wild  at  Art:  The  San  Francisco 
Examiner’s  award-winning  critics 

Sample  soundbites: 


EX.  Phil  Elwood  on  Miles  Davis  N.  Allan  Ulrich  on  Pavarotti 

“The  innovator  of  more  distinct  styles  “He  came.  He  brandished  a  handkerchief 

than  any  other  jazz  musician... spanning  the  size  of  the  Bayeux  tapestry.  And  he 

a  line  of  jazz  trumpeters  that  stretched  sang  in  a  full-throated,  generous  manner, 
from  Louis  ^strong  to  Dizzy  Gillespie  g_  Barry  Walters  on  Madonna 
to  Vinton  Marsalis.  .jg  Madonna  president  yetr  After  last 

A.  Michael  Sragow  on  The  Commitments  weekend’s  stop  on  the  Blond  Ambition 
“The  whole  movie  serves  the  music.  It  will  tour,  there’s  nothing  left  for  Madonna  to 
take  you  to  the  river  and  keep  you  dancing  do  but  claim  what’s  rightfully  hers  — 
till  the  midnight  hour.”  the  White  House.  Or  world  domination.” 

M.  Joyce  Miliman  on  Murphy  Brown  R.  David  Bonetti  on  Keith  Haring 

“The  pregnancy  test  turned  blue  “Haring’s  work  was  populist  in  the  best 

and  many  fans  saw  red.”  sense.  Immediately  recognizable  and 

I.  Scott  Rosenberg  on  M.  Butterfly”  understandable,  it  was  made  in  the  str^ 

■A  spy  thriller,  an  operatic  romance,  who  moved  through- 

a  ribald  believe-it.or  not  and  a  cross-  “'d'-'-the  streets  of  the  city, 

cultural  critique  rolled  into  one.” 


WHEN  IT  COMES  TO  GREAT  PHOTOiOURNALISM, 
SOME  THINGS  NEVER  CHANGE. 


IT  STILL  TAKES  GUTS 


Dovid  Turnley  was  in  an  evacuation 
helicopter,  covering  a  MASH  unit,  when  it 
happened.  “We  were  called  to  rescue  o 
tank  that  hod  been  hit  during  the 
battle  of  the  Euphrates.  I  was 
thankful  the  film  was  fast  enough, 
thot  I  didn’t  have  to  worry  about 
missing  on  important  moment.” 

Pahs  Match  called  the  resulting  photo 
essay  “the  only  true  pictures  of  the  ground 
war”  in  the  Gulf.  This  image  of  a  grieving 


soldier  ron  in  block  and  white  in  hundreds 
of  daily  newspapers,  and  in  color  in  every 
major  news  magazine  around  the  world. 
Concerning  the  film  he  chose,  Turnley 
says,  “Ektapress  color  negative  film 
has  tremendous  color  saturation  and 
grain  structure.”  All  Kodak  Ektapress 
Gold  professionol  films,  100, 400,  and  1600, 
register  subtle  colors  beautifully,  and 
Ektapress  Gold  400  and  1600  films  can  be 
pushed  two  stops  for  added  flexibility. 


PROFESSIONAL 
PHOTOGRAPHY  DIVISION 
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NOVEMBER 

2- 3— Suburban  Newspapers  of  America,  “The  Changing  Reader7Confer- 

ence,  Tremont  Hotel,  Chicago,  III. 

3- 5 — Graphic  Arts  Technical  Foundation.  Annual  Members  Meeting,  The 

Cloister,  Sea  Island,  Ga. 

5-7— Audit  Bureau  of  Circulations,  Annual  Conference  and  Meeting,  Cen¬ 
tury  Plaza  Hotel,  Los  Angeles,  Calif. 

12— American  Business  Press,  “Roads  to  Recovery7Fall  Conference, 
Intercontinental  Hotel,  Chicago,  III. 

14-16— New  England  Society  of  Newspaper  Editors,  Fall  Convention,  The 
Orchards  Inn,  Williamstown,  Mass. 

14-16— Western  Advertising  Leadership  Conference,  Hyatt  Regency  Hotel, 
Denver,  Colo. 

17-20— Southern  Newspaper  Publishers  Association,  Fall  Convention,  Boca 
Raton  Resort  &  Club,  Boca  Raton,  Fla. 

DECEMBER 

8-9— Kansas-Missouri  Sports  Editors  Convention,  Drury  Inn,  Kansas  City, 
Mo. 

16- 18— Northwest  Missouri  Press  Association  Convention,  Holiday  Inn,  St. 

Joseph.  Mo. 

SeminarsIWorkshopsIClinics 

NOVEMBER 

1 — New  England  Newspaper  Association,  “Improving  Our  Lines  of 
Communication”  Advertising  Forum,  Marriott  Hotel,  Springfield, 
Mass. 

3— Fashion  Editors  and  Reporters  Association,  Fashion  Writers  Work¬ 
shop,  Fashion  Institute  of  Technology,  New  York  City. 

3- 9 — American  Press  Institute,  Circulation  Managers  Seminar,  API  Head¬ 

quarters,  Reston,  Va. 

5-8 — Graphic  Arts  Technical  Foundation,  “Color  Controls  and  Printing 
Process  Standards”  Workshop,  GATF  Headquarters,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 
10-15— American  Press  Institute,  “Effective  Writing  and  Editing”  Seminar, 
API  Headquarters,  Reston,  Va. 

10-15 — Poynter  Institute,  “Color  &  Newspaper  Design”  Seminar,  Poynter 
Institute,  St.  Petersburg,  Fla. 

13-14 — Research  and  Engineering  Council  of  the  Graphic  Arts  Industry, 
“Progress  in  the  Pressroom”  Seminar,  O’Hare  Marriott  Hotel,  Chi¬ 
cago,  III. 

13- 15 — Graphic  Arts  Technical  Foundation,  “Paper  and  Ink  Problems  In  the 

Pressroom”  Workshop,  California  Polytechnic  State  University,  San 
Luis  Obispo,  Calif. 

14- 15— American  Newspaper  Publishers  Association,  Health  and  Safety 

Symposium,  Don  CeSar  Hotel,  St.  Petersburg,  Fla. 

15- 17 — Mid  America  Press  Institute,  Investigative  Reporting  Seminar,  Cla¬ 

rion  Hotel,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 

16— New  England  Society  of  Newspaper  Editors,  Editorial  Page  Work¬ 
shop,  The  Orchards  Inn,  Williamstown,  Mass. 

17- 20— American  Newspaper  Publishers  Association/International  Circula¬ 

tion  Managers  Association/Newspaper  Personnel  Relations  Associ¬ 
ation,  “Leadership  in  Circulation”  Workshop,  Hilton  Hotel,  San  Anto¬ 
nio,  Texas. 

17-21 — American  Press  Institute,  Senior  Newsroom  Executives  Seminar 
(newspapers  over  75,000  circulation),  API  Headquarters,  Reston, 
Va. 

17-22— American  Press  Institute,  “Developing  Management  Skills”  Semi¬ 
nar,  API  Headquarters,  Reston,  Va. 

24-27— Poynter  Institute,  “Ethics  for  College  Journalists”  Seminar,  Poynter 
Irtstitute,  St.  Petersburg,  Fla. 

DECEMBER 

1-6— American  Press  Institute,  “Marketing  the  Daily  Newspaper”  Semi¬ 
nar,  API  Headquarters,  Reston,  Va. 

1-6— Knight  Center  for  Specialized  Journalism,  “Covering  the  Courts” 
Seminar,  University  of  Maryland,  College  Park. 

1-6— Poynter  Institute,  “Newspaper  Design  (Spanish)”  Seminar,  Poynter 
Institute,  St.  Petersburg,  Fla. 

4- 6— National  Association  of  Government  Communicators  Annual  Com¬ 

munications  School,  Rosslyn  Westpark  Hotel,  Arlington,  Va. 
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By  Doug  Borgstedt 


About  Awards 


Lombardi  award  for  courage.  Sportswriter  Morris 
“Mo”  Siegel  is  the  recipient  of  the  1991  Vincent  T.  Lom¬ 
bardi  “Symbol  of  Courage”  award,  named  for  the  legen¬ 
dary  football  coach  and  presented  to  a  prominent  figure  in 
the  world  of  sports  who  has  cancer  and  exhibits  the  inspi¬ 
rational  qualities  for  which  Lombardi  was  known.  Siegel 
currently  writes  a  column  for  the  Washington  Times,  and 
also  has  written  for  the  Atlanta  Constitution,  the  Rich¬ 
mond  Times-Dispatch,  the  Washington  Post,  the 
Washington  Daily  News  and  the  Washington  Star,  where 
he  worked  from  1962  until  the  paper  closed  in  1981.  He 
also  has  contributed  to  television  and  radio  broadcasts. 


Communicator  of  the  year.  Louis  A.  “Pete”  Williams, 
assistant  secretary  of  defense  for  public  affairs,  has  been 
named  Government  Communicator  of  the  Year  by  the 
National  Association  of  Government  Communicators. 
Williams  was  cited  for  his  work  as  Pentagon  spokesman 
during  the  Persian  Gulf  war. 
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It  took  a  lot  of  dicing  to 
get  this  dump  cleaned  up 


But  Richmond  Times-Dispatch  reporter  William 
Ruberry  stayed  with  the  job.  It  started  when  he 
interviewed  a  former  Virginia  Department  of  Waste 
Management  employee  who  was  fired  after  complain¬ 
ing  about  the  department's  handling  of  waste  sites. 

Ruberry's  research  led  him  to  a  state-owned  fuel 
farm  near  Yorktown.  For  months  he  reviewed  files, 
obtained  records,  and  read  depositions.  He  con¬ 
ducted  nearly  100  interviews...with  the  governor, 
members  of  Congress,  state  legislators,  and  many 
other  individuals  and  state  agency  representatives. 

The  facts  showed  that  Virginia  was  in  open 
violation  of  environmental  laws.  For  two  months 
following  the  first  story,  the  administration  of  Gk)v.  L. 
Douglas  Wilder  tried  to  defuse  the  issue,  hoping  it 
would  go  away.  Other VirginiamediadownplayedAe 
story.  But  the  Times-Dispatch  kept  digging,  pub¬ 
lishing  50  articles  on  the  subject. 


Those  stories  led  to  investigations 
by  the  General  Assembly,  Congress  and 
theEPA.  A$16millioncleanupensued.'niedirec- 
torof  the  Departmentof  Waste  Managementresigned. 
Fines  and  penalties  from  the  EPA  are  likely. 

All  because  one  reporter  pursued  the  truth. 
That's  a  commitment  we're  proud  of  at  the  Richmond 
Times-Dispatch  and  at  all  of  our  Media  General 
newspapers.  Our  reporters  dig  for  the  facts  and  re¬ 
port  them,  no  matter  what  they  uncover. 


MeduGenehu  Newspapers 


Our  Story  is 
Total  Commitment 


Richmond  Times-Dispatch 


The  Richmond  News  Leader 


The  Tampa  Tribune 


Winston-Salem  Journal 
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Robert  U.  Brown,  President  James  Wright  Brown 

Ferdinand  C.  Teubner,  Publisher  Publisher,  Chairman  of  the  Board,  1912-1959 


Attack  of  the  Baby  Bells 

In  its  campaign  to  upset  the  Modified  Final  Judgment  of  1984 
which  prohibited  the  regional  Bell  operating  companies  fi’om  manu¬ 
facturing  telecommunications  equipment  or  entering  the  information 
service  business,  the  RBOCs  are  targeting  the  newspaper  business 
as  backward  and  intent  on  depriving  the  American  public  of  crucial 
information  services  which  the  phone  companies  want  to  provide. 

“Once  again,  America’s  largest  newspapers  are  trying  to  stifle 
competition  and  limit  individual  choice,”  RBOC  ads  are  declaring 
(E&P,  Oct.  5,  Page  6.)  According  to  them,  newspapers  tried  to  stop 
radio,  then  tried  to  stop  cable  television  “and  now  they’re  trying  to 
stop  the  benefits  of  the  information  age.”  Some  of  the  public  may 
believe  it  even  though  newspapers  were  among  the  early  developers 
of  radio  and  television  stations. 

Newspapers  have  afight  on  their  hands.  The  U.S.  Court  of  Appeals 
has  let  it  be  known  that  it  will  not  reverse  its  order.  The  case  will  go  to 
higher  courts,  but  the  battleground  will  be  in  Congress. 

The  Baby  Bells  have  not,  and  will  not,  admit  that  already  there  are 
thousands  of  electronic  publishing  services  available  to  consumers, 
and  newspapers  are  way  out  in  front  of  the  industry.  More  than  75 
newspapers  now  provide  free  interactive  voice  services  that  offer 
stocks,  sports,  weather,  etc.  More  than  500  newspapers  are  offering 
900  numbers  or  other  pay  telephone  services.  More  than  140  news¬ 
papers  provide  on-line  access  to  full-text  databases  of  their  newspa¬ 
pers.  These  are  just  some  of  the  electronic  services  that  the  RBOCs 
claim  newspapers  are  trying  to  keep  from  the  public. 

The  Baby  Bells  have  a  monopoly  on  telephone  lines.  They  claim 
they  should  not  only  control  the  lines  but  the  information  that  goes 
over  them.  ANPA  tells  us  they  have  175  people  in  their  D.C.  lobbying 
and  regulatory  offices  as  well  as  50  more  in  a  joint  lobbying  operation, 
and  their  budget  for  this  cause  is  $21  million. 

Members  of  Congress  are  not  stupid.  They  should  be  able  to  see  the 
size  of  this  juggernaut  that  wants  to  ride  roughshod  over  everyone 
else  who  already  has  established  a  position  in  providing  information 
services.  Every  newspaper  should  join  ANPA  in  this  fight. 

Our  own  Bill  of  Rights 

It  is  not  possible,  we  hope,  that  there  are  any  newspaper  editors 
who  do  not  know  the  200th  anniversary  of  our  Bill  of  Rights  will  be 
observed  Dec.  15, 1991.  It  is  possible,  however,  that  many  newspa¬ 
per  readers  do  not  know  it. 

ASNE  suggests  one  way  to  correct  that  is  to  reprint  the  words  of 
the  First  Amendment  regularly,  or  frequently.  Suggests  ASNE 
president  John  Seigenthaler,  “We  probably  could  find  no  better  use 
of  a  little  newsprint  than  to  print  the  words: 

“Congress  shall  make  no  law  respecting  an  establishment  of  reli¬ 
gion,  or  prohibiting  the  free  exercise  thereof;  or  abridging  the  fi’ee- 
dom  of  speech,  or  of  the  press;  or  the  right  of  the  people  peaceably  to 
assemble,  and  to  petition  the  government  for  a  redress  of  griev¬ 
ances.” 

It  would  not  hurt  to  add  a  little  explanation  about  the  other 
guarantees  contained  in  the  entire  Bill  of  Rights. 


Charter  Member 
The  Audit  Bureau 
Audit  of  Circulations 
Bureau 
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6  mo.  avg.  circulation  December  1990  —  27,635 


The  Oldest  Publishers  and  Advertisers 
Newspaper  in  America 

With  which  have  been  merged:  The  Journalist  established 
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29, 1901:  Advertising,  January  22,  1925. 
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Letters  to  the  Editor 

Problems  from  the  other  side  i  Turn  a 


Almost  every  article  I  have  seen 
about  the  demise  of  The  National 
sports  daily  includes  remarks  made  by 
Frank  Deford,  its  editor,  that  “distri¬ 
bution  problems  were  the  cause.” 
From  my  experience  as  a  wholesaler, 

I  saw  these  problems  from  another 
side. 

Dow  Jones  &  Company  Inc.,  the 
newspaper’s  national  distributor,  and 
the  local  wholesalers,  like  myself,  had 
much  to  gain  by  the  potential  success 
of  the  National.  Considerable  plan¬ 
ning  and  execution  went  into  the 
launch  of  the  National  between  June 
1989  and  January  1990. 

Five  days  before  the  launch  date, 
the  National  informed  us  that  their 
distribution  philosophy  had  changed, 
and  that  the  National  could  not  be 
printed  and  trucked  to  us  before  our 
distribution  was  under  way  for  the 
day.  Despite  this,  we  made  full  distri¬ 
bution  every  publishing  day.  Several 
changes  in  marketing  plans  and  a  pre¬ 
mature  price  raise  followed. 

We  are  all  saddened  and  feel  the 
loss  of  any  newspaper,  especially  an 
innovative  and  exciting  product  like 

NEWSPAPERDOM® 

50  years  ago  .  .  . 

A  proposal  to  nationalize  Reuters 
was  rejected  by  Minister  of  Informa¬ 
tion  Brendan  Bracken  in  the  House  of 
Commons  during  a  debate  over  the 
prospect  that  control  of  the  British 
Empire’s  foremost  news  distribution 
agency  might  fall  into  the  hands  of 
“the  barons  of  Fleet  Street.” 

Precipitating  the  debate  was  a 
report  by  Reuters  that  the  Newspaper 
Proprietors  Association,  trade  group 
of  the  London  publishers,  had  bought 
half  the  shares  of  the  agency  in  addi¬ 
tion  to  having  a  fourth  control  of  the 
remaining  holdings  of  the  Press  Asso¬ 
ciation,  the  cooperative  news  organi¬ 
zation  of  the  provincial  newspapers. 
Financial  negotiations  were  under 
way  to  save  the  news  agency. 

*  *  * 

The  Hatch  Act  says  government 
employees  “may  not  write  for  publi¬ 
cation  or  publish  any  letter  or  article, 
signed  or  unsigned,  in  favor  of  or 
against  any  political  party,  candidate, 
or  faction.” 

From  Editor  &  Publisher 
October  25,  1941 


the  National.  Let  us  hope  any  new 
attempt  to  revive  it  will  meet  with 
more  reader  and  advertiser  support, 
the  lack  of  which,  in  my  estimation, 
was  the  actual  cause  of  its  failure. 

Richard  P.  Mader 

(Mader  is  president  of  Mader  News 
Inc.,  Culver  City,  Calif.) 

Recollection 

Your  Aug.  31  editorial,  “Blaming 
the  messenger,”  brought  out  the 
point  that  readers  will  fault  any  report 
they  don’t  agree  with. 

This  reminded  me  of  an  incident 
during  the  summer  I  spent  in  Philadel¬ 
phia  (1964)  as  a  college  student.  Both 
major  dailies  ran  major  series  on 
Castro’s  Cuba,  and  at  the  same  time. 

While  riding  the  bus  on  the  day  the 
two  papers  began  their  series,  my 
route  took  me  past  both  newspaper 
offices.  I  don’t  recall  now  which  was 
which,  but  I  was  struck  by  the  fact 
that  in  front  of  one  paper  a  large  group 
of  anti-Castro  Cubans  was  picketing 
in  protest  to  the  paper’s  point  of  view. 
At  the  other  paper,  a  large  group  of 
pro-Castro  Cubans  (and  others)  was 
picketing  to  protest  that  paper’s  point 
of  view. 

Jon  C.  Halter 
Euless,  Texas 


profit  while 
enlightening 

I  suspect  that  few  general-interest 
publications  “pander  to  feminism” 
and  ignore  men  and  profits.  The 
obsessive  bottom-line  orientation  of 
James  H.  Carr’s  letter  in  the  Sept.  21 
E&P  gives  graphic  evidence  of  the 
thinking  that  has  led  to  the  decline  in 
the  prestige  of  the  press  by  the  public 
at  large. 

If  the  press  does  not  “elevate  social 
consciousness  and  enlighten  souls” 
it  shouldn’t  have  First  Amendment 
protection.  Turning  a  profit,  while 
enlightening,  should  be  the  goal  of  the 
industry. 

C.  Thomas  Draper 

(Draper  is  chair  of  the  Department 
of  Journalism  and  Mass  Communica¬ 
tion  at  the  University  of  Nebraska  at 
Kearney.) 


Correction 

The  July  Advertising  Data  in  the 
Sept.  21  issue  of  E&P  listed  the  total 
19%  part  run  figure  for  the  Hartford 
(Conn.)  Courant  (morning  edition) 
incorrectly. 

The  correct  figure  is  38,489. 
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•The  Greater  New  Jersey  Market  consists  of:  Essex,  Middlesex,  Morris,  Somerset,  and  Union 
Counties  plus  portions  of  Bergen,  Hudson,  Hunterdon,  Monmouth,  Sussex  and  Warren  counties. 

Source:  ABC  Audits  released  in  1991 .  1990  estimated  aggregate  income  produced  hy  National  Planning  Data  Coip. 


The  fact  is,  The  Star-Ledger 
delivers  the  golden  heart  of  New 
Jersey,  The  Greater  New  jersey 
Market*  with  purchasing  power 
greater  than  anywhere  else  in 
the  state  .  .  .  over  $65  billion 
in  aggregate  income.  A  market 
that  ranks  among  the  most  afflu¬ 
ent  in  the  country.  And  the  fact 


is.  The  Star-Ledger  has  more 
circulation  than  the  next  3 
largest  New  Jersey  newspapers 
combined! 

For  all  the  facts,  call  201-877-5864. 
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Magazine  techniques  seii  newspaper  ads 

New  York  Post  has  four  magazine  ad  sales  companies  around 
the  country  trying  to  bring  in  national,  retail  ad  accounts 


By  Ann  Marie  Kerwin 

For  many  years,  newspapers  have 
used  national  sales  representative 
firms  to  win  national  advertising 
accounts. 

Recently  those  national  accounts 
have  been  harder  and  harder  to  get. 
For  that  reason,  the  New  York  Post 
has  abandoned  its  rep  firm  and 
selected  four  magazine  advertising 
sales  companies  around  the  country 
to  win  its  national  accounts.  At  each 
of  the  companies,  the  Post  is  the  only 
newspaper  it  represents. 

“The  hardest  part  of  telling  a  story 
is  getting  the  right  audience.  In  order 
to  sell,  we  need  to  be  getting  into  the 
national  advertisers  and  these  reps 
deal  with  them  all  the  time,”  said 
Robert  Scott,  vice  president  of  adver¬ 
tising  for  the  Post. 


Scott  said  the  problem  with  news¬ 
papers  winning  national  accounts  is 
that  often  the  salesperson  represents 
only  10%  or  15%  of  a  media  mana¬ 
ger’s  total  business.  Whereas  the 
magazine  salesperson  represents  a 
much  larger  portion  of  business  for 
the  media  buyer  and  therefore  the  two 
build  a  better  relationship. 

Newspapers  should  be  selling 
themselves  as  advertising  vehicles  on 
the  strengths  of  their  product  and  not 
their  market,  according  to  James 
Elliot,  president  of  James  J.  Elliot 
Company,  a  Los  Angeles-based 
advertising  sales  agency.  Until  this 
year,  the  company  represented  only 
commercial  and  trade  magazines. 

Elliot  believes  his  company  can  sell 


for  the  Post  because  of  the  tradition  of 
magazine  firms  selling  a  medium  for 
the  merits  of  its  particular  audience 
and  product,  and  because  of  the 
sophistication  and  complexity  of  sell¬ 
ing  consumer  and  trade  magazines. 

“Traditionally,  newspapers  have 
sold  themselves  by  positioning  as  part 
of  the  market  and  not  as  an  indepen¬ 
dent  newspaper.  Coming  from  an 
agency,  that  is  what  I  had  experi¬ 
enced,”  Elliot  said.  “Using  magazine 
techniques,  we  are  selling  the  Post  for 
what  the  Post  is.” 

One  technique  Elliot  said  his  staff 
uses  is  to  make  the  sale  on  many 
levels,  by  approaching  the  agency, 
the  media  director,  and  the  adver¬ 
tiser. 

Elliot  also  said  an  advantage  is  that 
his  salespeople  tend  to  work  on  one  or 
two  accounts,  so  that  a  rep  is  assigned 


to  just  the  Post. 

“The  representation  is  very  spe¬ 
cific  and  the  rep  does  not  have  a 
satchel  full  of  other  properties.  It’s 
like  saying  the  New  York  Post  has  an 
L.A.  office,”  Elliot  said. 

Scott  agreed  and  observed  that 
“The  firms  become  extensions  of  my 
sales  office.” 

The  other  three  firms  the  Post  has 
contracted  are;  Lagomarsino  &  Demp¬ 
sey,  Atlanta,  Ga.;  DynaMedia,  De¬ 
troit,  Mich.;  and  the  Magazine 
Group,  Chicago,  Ill.  The  Post’s  staff 
acts  as  the  Northeast  sales  represen¬ 
tatives. 

Lagomarsino  &  Dempsey  was  the 
first  magazine  firm,  hired  two  years 
ago.  Dynamedia  was  just  recently 


hired  in  April. 

Obviously,  Scott  added,  a  West 
Coast  firm  will  know  accounts  in  their 
market  better  than  someone  coming 
out  of  New  York.  They  know  their 
marketing  strategies  and  needs,  and 
they  work  as  an  independent  rep  as 
well  as  a  sales  organization  for  the 
Post. 

The  rep  firms,  Scott  said,  make 
their  profits  by  representing  many 
newspapers.  He  likes  the  fact  that  the 
magazine  firms  represent  only  the 
Post. 

The  magazine  rep  firms  get  15% 
commission,  compared  with  an  aver¬ 
age  5%  the  newspaper  rep  firms 
charge. 

“If  the  reps  are  well  compensated, 
they  will  work  harder,”  Scott  said. 

The  magazine  firms  understood 
that  by  representing  a  newspaper, 
they  would  be  opening  up  revenue 
sources,  Scott  said.  For  example,  he 
has  asked  them  to  call  on  retail 
accounts  in  their  markets,  advertisers 
magazines  do  not  usually  go  after. 

Elliot  and  Scott  both  believe  that 
this  arrangement  allows  for  some 
cross-media  packages  to  be  devel¬ 
oped.  Elliot  would  like  to  see  a  news¬ 
paper,  magazine  and  cable  package. 
Scott  thinks  other  major-market 
newspapers  will  follow  suit  and  start 
hiring  magazine  firms.  He  added  that 
he  did  not  think  poorly  of  the  newspa¬ 
per  representative  firms  but,  because 
of  the  changes  in  the  industry,  he  is 
not  sure  the  newspaper  reps  can 
change  the  way  they  do  business  to 
keep  up. 

Tribune  grants 

The  Chicago  Tribune  Charities 
Fund,  a  fund  of  the  Robert  R.  McCor¬ 
mick  Tribune  Foundation,  has  allo¬ 
cated  $1 ,220,000  in  grants  for  40  liter¬ 
acy  and  39  neighborhood  programs  in 
the  Chicago  area  during  the  first  nine 
months  of  1991. 


“Traditionally,  newspapers  have  sold  themselves  by 
positioning  as  part  of  the  market  and  not  as  an 
independent  newspaper _ Using  magazine  tech¬ 

niques,  we  are  selling  the  Post  for  what  the  Post  is.” 


Female  sportswriters  and  sexual  harassment 

Crude,  sexist  behavior  by  athietes  goes  far  beyond  that  of 
office  executives,  according  to  West  Coast  sports  editor 


By  M.L.  Stein  I 

Sportswriter  Tracy  Dodds  and  her  ! 
female  colleagues  can  empathize  with 
Professor  Anita  Hill’s  charges  of  sex¬ 
ual  harassment  against  Justice  Clar¬ 
ence  Thomas  but  they  also  are  won¬ 
dering  what  all  the  fuss  is  about. 

“I  can’t  believe  the  country  is  all 
agog  over  this,”  Dodds  said  in  a 
recent  speech.  “We’ve  been  putting 
up  with  this  for  years.” 

In  fact,  she  went  on,  women  sports- 
writers  have  been  putting  up  with  a 
great  deal  more  from  big-time  ath¬ 
letes. 

Dodds,  assistant  sports  editor  of 
the  Orange  County  Register  and 
president  of  the  400-member  national 
Association  of  Women  in  Sports 
Media,  alleged  that  sexual  harass¬ 
ment  has  included  a  player  mastur¬ 
bating  in  front  of  a  reporter,  another 
who  spit  on  a  writer’s  leg,  and  a  third 
who,  stark  naked,  “presented  his 
pride  and  joy  to  the  woman  and  said, 
‘Do  you  know  what  this  is?’  ” 

The  journalist,  however,  was  equal 
to  the  occasion,  Dodds  recounted, 
replying  to  the  athlete,  “It  looks  like  a 
penis,  only  smaller.” 

Then,  Dodds  went  on,  there  was 
the  time  when  she  walked  into  a 
locker  room  and  found  eight  naked 
players  sitting  around  a  table  eating 
lasagna. 
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Tracy  Dodds 


scene.  Don’t  have  someone  standing 
naked  over  me.’  ” 

Dodds,  whose  assignments  have  in¬ 
cluded  the  Olympics,  NCAA  Final 
Four,  the  Rose  Bowl  and  other  lead¬ 
ing  college  bowl  games,  the  Houston 
Astros,  major  title  fights  and  the  Los 
Angeles  Kings  hockey  team,  said  sex¬ 
ual  harassment  occurs  less  frequently 
today  than  when  she  broke  in  with  the 
Milwaukee  Journal  while  just  out  of 
college  in  1973,  “but  it  can  still  hap¬ 
pen  anytime.” 


The  journalist  was  equal  to  the  occasion,  Dodds 
recounted,  replying  to  the  man,  “It  looks  like  a  penis, 
only  smaller.” 


“I  felt  like  throwing  up,”  she  said. 

On  the  road  with  sports  teams, 
female  reporters  can  expect  nuisance 
calls  in  their  hotel  rooms  in  the  middle 
of  the  night  from  players,  she  added. 

Dodds,  a  pioneer  woman  sports- 
writer  who  has  been  covering  the  field 
for  nearly  20  years  for  several  news¬ 
papers,  including  the  Los  Angeles 
Times,  Houston  Post  and  Milwaukee 
Journal,  told  the  Pacific  Coast  Press 
Club  in  Long  Beach:  “To  this  day, 
when  I  have  to  go  into  a  locker  room, 
my  stomach  is  in  knots.  I  am  saying, 
‘Please  God,  don’t  let  there  be  a 


The  case  of  former  Boston  Herald 
writer  Lisa  Olson,  who  blew  the 
whistle  on  harassment  by  New 
England  Patriots’  players  last  year,  is 
only  one  example,  Dodds  contended, 
while  noting  that  Olson  was  so  shat¬ 
tered  by  her  experience  that  she 
moved  to  Australia  to  escape  the  tur¬ 
moil  her  complaint  had  caused. 

“An  overwhelming  number  of  fe¬ 
male  sportswriters  do  not  go  public 
with  their  sexual  harassment,” 
Dodds  asserted. 

“When  you  report  it  you  are  a  stri¬ 
dent  bitch,”  she  explained.  “So  you 


roll  with  it,  make  a  joke  of  it.  You 
don’t  whine  away  because  they 
[athletes]  are  trying  you,  challenging 
you,  attempting  to  intimidate  you.” 

Dodds  added  that  keeping  quiet 
about  sexual  harassment  extends  to 
male  sports  editors,  which  may  not  be 
a  good  idea. 

She  said  some  sports  editors  are 
indifferent  to  such  complaints  but  a 
growing  number  want  to  know  about 
such  incidents  and  are  willing  to  sup¬ 
port  the  writer. 

“One  call  from  the  sports  editor  of 
a  powerful  paper  to  a  team’s  front 
office  will  usually  take  care  of  the 
problem,  Dodds  noted,  “but  the  edi¬ 
tors  are  saying,  ‘We  can’t  help  you  if 
we  don’t  know  about  it.’  ” 

Far  from  being  titillated  by  bare 
bodies  in  a  locker  room,  Dodds  and 
other  women  writers  consider  such  a 
scene  as  creating  an  “offensive  envi¬ 
ronment”  and  a  needless  one,  she 
said.  “I  don’t  know  many  women 
who  get  a  charge  of  going  in  and  look¬ 
ing  at  male  bodies,”  she  remarked. 

“They  never  have  to  be  naked  if 
they  don’t  want  to  be,  but  they  make 
an  issue  of  it.  They  have  many 
options.  They  can  put  on  a  robe,  get 
dressed  or  not  take  off  their  uniforms 
until  the  media  are  out  of  there.” 

Dodds  recalled  that  the  Milwaukee 
Bucks  basketball  players  solved  the 
problem  by  having  terry  cloth  robes  in 
their  lockers,  which  they  could  slip  on 
in  seconds. 

The  speaker  insisted  that  letting 
male  writers  in  the  locker  room  and 
not  females  puts  the  latter  at  an  unfair 
competitive  advantage. 

“Have  we  not  paid  our  dues?”  she 
asked.  “Have  we  not  established  that 
we  are  serious  journalists  and  can  do 
these  stories?  We  are  just  trying  to  be 
reporters,  trying  tb  get  to  the  people 
we  have  to  interview  and  get  out  of 
there  quickly.” 

Actually,  Dodds  pointed  out, 
locker-room  interviews  are  a  small 
part  of  a  reporter’s  job,  but  she 
charged  that  players  and  many  disap¬ 
proving  fans  have  made  a  “morality 
play”  of  letting  women  in  the  dressing 
area. 

“There  is  no  need  to  bring  morality 
into  this,”  she  declared.  “That’s  only 
a  smokescreen.” 

(Continued  on  page  40) 
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Inland  press  group  joins  anti-RBOC  chorus 

Tribune  Co.  chief  Charies  Brumback  deiivers  ‘Beii  Ringer'  speech; 
urges  pubiishers  to  caii  congressmen  to  urge  support  of  Cooper  Biii 


By  Mark  Fitzgerald 

Inland  Press  Association  joined  the 
growing  number  of  newspaper  associ¬ 
ations  urging  Congress  to  keep  the 
Baby  Bells  out  of  the  electronic  infor¬ 
mation  business  so  long  as  they 
remain  telephone  monopolies. 

Inland’s  unanimous  vote  at  its 
annual  business  meeting  to  support 
the  so-called  Cooper  Bill  followed  a 
“Bell  Ringer”  speech  to  the  group’s 
106th  annual  convention  in  Chicago 
by  Tribune  Company  president  and 
chief  executive  officer  Charles  T. 
Brumback. 

“Today  there  is  one  top  priority 
issue  for  newspapers  in  America,” 
Brumback  declared.  “It  is  a  ‘Bell¬ 
ringer.’  It  is  the  question  of  whether  a 
legal  monopoly  will  be  given  free  rein 
to  dominate  telecommunications,  or 
whether  it  will  be  made  to  compete  on 
a  level  playing  field.” 

Brumback  portrayed  the  regional 
Bell  operating  companies  (RBOCs)  as 
threatening  to  “exercise  staggering 
power  over  what  information  is  trans¬ 
mitted  and  received  anywhere,  any¬ 
time,  anyhow  in  America.” 

Given  their  anti-competitive  histo¬ 
ries,  he  said,  RBOCs  permitted  into 
electronic  information  businesses  are 


virtually  certain  to  subsidize  those 
businesses  with  guaranteed  monop¬ 
oly  profits,  and  to  strangle  competi¬ 
tors  financially  and  technically. 

“They  could  virtually  obliterate  the 
personal  privacy  of  telephone  com¬ 
munications  in  America  —  for  fun 
and  profit.” 

Brumback  was  one  of  several  major 
newspaper  industry  figures  who  have 
been  making  the  rounds  of  associa¬ 
tion  meetings  in  the  days  before  the 
congressional  hearings  on  H.R.  3515, 
sponsored  by  U.S.  Rep.  Jim  Cooper 
(D-Tenn). 

At  the  recent  Society  of  Profes¬ 
sional  Journalists  convention  in 
Cleveland,  for  example,  student  and 


Charles  Brumback 


professional  reporters  were  exhorted 
to  support  the  bill  in  speeches  by 
American  Newspaper  Publishers  As¬ 
sociation  chief  executive  officer 
Cathleen  Black  and  Newsday  pub¬ 
lisher  and  chief  executive  officer  Rob¬ 
ert  M.  Johnson. 

In  his  presentation  to  Inland, 
Brumback  upbraided  newspapers  for 
failing  to  fight  for  their  interests. 


“The  truth  is  that  the  American 
press,  as  an  industry,  has  been  inef¬ 
fective  in  debates  on  public  policy 
that  impact  our  business.  Why? 
Largely  because  we  take  so  much  of 
our  nourishment  from  individual¬ 
ity  ...  .  That  makes  us  lousy  can¬ 
didates  for  collective  action  —  even 
in  our  own  defense,”  Brumback  said. 

Brumback  urged  Inland  publishers 
to  get  “your  editors  and  reporters  to 
understand  the  urgency  of  this  issue, 
and  the  documented  propensity  of 
telephone  companies  to  abuse  their 
monopoly  positions.” 

Brumback  also  urged  publishers  to 
call  their  representatives  personally 
and  ask  them  to  co-sponsor  Cooper’s 


bill  which,  so  far,  has  only  four  co¬ 
sponsors. 

Later  in  the  convention.  Inland 
publishers  were  cool  to  a  proposal  by 
Kenneth  T.  Berents,  the  industry 
analyst  with  Alex.  Brown  &  Sons, 
who  urged  newspapers  to  join  rather 
than  fight  the  RBOCs. 

“I  believe  it  would  be  smarter  of 
newspapers  to  align  themselves  with 
telcos  [RBOCs  and  other  local  tele¬ 
phone  companies]  to  market  a 
broader  range  of  their  products,” 
Berents  said. 

ANPA,  others 
file  appeal  in 
RBOC  ruling 

The  American  Newspaper  Publish¬ 
ers  Association  and  others  have  ap¬ 
pealed  to  the  U.S.  Supreme  Court  in 
an  attempt  to  prevent  the  regional 
Bell  operating  companies  from  begin¬ 
ning  their  ventures  into  the  informa¬ 
tion  services  market. 

The  ANPA  —  which  joined  with 
consumer  groups,  broadcasters, 
cable  television  operators  and  others 
who  use  and  provide  on-line  com¬ 
puter  services  —  on  Oct.  15  asked 
Chief  Justice  William  H.  Rehnquist 
for  a  stay  on  a  ruling  that  allows  the 
RBOCs  into  information  services. 

Last  July,  U.S.  District  Judge  Har¬ 
old  Greene  reluctantly  lifted  the 
restrictions  on  RBOC  development  of 
information  services,  but  he  placed  a 
stay  on  such  action  pending  the  out¬ 
come  of  appeals. 

The  U.S.  Circuit  Court  of  Appeals, 
however,  lifted  the  stay  Oct.  7. 

ANPA  has  urged  the  courts  and 
Congress  to  stop  RBOC  development 
of  information  services,  arguing  that 
the  monopolies  of  local  telephone  ser¬ 
vice  would  create  unfair  market  ad¬ 
vantages  as  well  as  hurt  consumers. 

New  rep  named 

The  Gazette  Newspapers,  Schen¬ 
ectady,  N.Y.,  has  changed  rep  firms. 
Formerly  affiliated  with  CWO&O, 
they  are  now  represented  by  Bran¬ 
ham.  The  change  is  effective  Jan.  1, 
1992. 


“The  truth  is  that  the  American  press,  as  an 
industry,  has  been  ineffective  in  debates  on  pubiic 
poiicy  that  impact  our  business. 
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25/43  project  a  reader  success 

KnighURIdder’s  remake  of  the  Boca  Raton  News  Is  well  received 
by  targeted  baby  boomers;  advertiser  jury  still  out 


ularly  about  the  most  innovative 
changes  in  ad  formats.  Baker  added. 

For  instance,  advertiser  interest  in 
the  News’  single-topic  tabloid  sec¬ 
tions  —  a  part  of  the  paper  highly 
popular  with  the  boomers — has  “dis¬ 
appointed”  Knight-Ridder,  Baker 
said. 

News  experiments  with  offbeat  ad 
shapes  and  locations  have  not  exactly 
set  advertisers  afire,  either,  he  added. 

“In  all,  the  category  of  innovative 
ads  was  not  much  more  successful 
than  all  of  you  have  had  in  your  own 
never-ending  fight  to  increase  adver¬ 
tising,”  Baker  told  the  Inland  publish¬ 
ers. 

“We  spent  an  awful  lot  of  creativity 
and  energy  on  these  innovative  ads 
for  disappointing  results,”  he  added. 
Knight-Ridder  is  also  looking  for  the 
right  balance  in  an  advertising  format 
that  has  been  wildly  popular  with 
readers:  the  classified  grid. 

In  this  format,  used  automobiles, 
for  instance,  are  listed  in  uniform 
horizontal  grids  with  columns  show¬ 
ing  make,  model,  year,  comments  and 
price. 

“Readers  really  like  these.  They 
are  very  eeisy  to  use,”  Baker  said. 


Auto  dealers,  too,  tend  to  like  the 
grid  system,  he  added. 

Less  enthusiastic  are  some  real 
estate  agencies  whose  aim  in  listings 
is  not  so  much  to  sell  a  particular 
house  as  to  get  buying  prospects  into 
their  shops.  Baker  said. 

The  format  presents  a  couple  of 
problems  to  the  newspaper,  as  well. 

Up-selling  can  be  difficult  because 
adding  a  line  on  a  grid  several  col¬ 
umns  wide  amounts  to  the  equiva¬ 
lent  of  adding  many  lines  to  a  normal 
one-column  classiffed.  Baker  noted. 

Also,  he  said,  the  News  has  tin¬ 
kered  with  classified  grid  pricing 
without  as  yet  settling  on  a  wholly 
satisfactory  formula. 

So  far,  the  grids  have  neither  hurt 
nor  harmed  classified  linage,  he  said. 

“The  results  are  exactly  the  same 
as  other  Knight-Ridder  newspapers  in 
this  poor  classified  season.” 

Overall,  total  linage  in  the  News 
has  advanced  the  paper  to  third-high- 
est  in  Knight-Ridder  chain.  Baker 
said. 

In  ad  revenue,  the  paper  has  added 
“several  hundred  thousands  of  dol¬ 
lars  in  what  we  consider  plus-adver- 
(Continued  on  page  39) 


By  Mark  Fitzgerald 

Nearly  a  year  after  Knight-Ridder 
launched  its  “25/43”  project  at  The 
News  of  Boca  Raton,  Fla.,  the  first 
results  are  in:  The  baby  boomers  like 
it. 

Surveys  and  focus  groups  show 
that  the  target  group  of  the  Boca 
Raton  makeover  overwhelmingly  ap¬ 
proves  of  many  of  the  paper’s  dramatic 
changes,  Knight-Ridder  vice  presi¬ 
dent/news  C.W.  “Bill”  Baker  told  the 
106th  annual  convention  of  the  Inland 
Press  Association  in  Chicago  Oct.  21 . 

Circulation,  too,  has  continued  to 
advance  in  double  digit  percentage 
gains,  despite  three  closely  paced 
price  increases.  Baker  said. 

(Average  daily  circulation  for  the 
first  six  months  of  1991  averaged 
30,817,  including  about  7,200  copies 
of  controlled  circulation,  according  to 
the  latest  survey  by  Verified  Audit 
Circulations.) 

Those  advances  have  been  a  pleas¬ 
ant  surprise.  Baker  said,  because 
Knight-Ridder  has  planned  for  a 
much  more  gradual  increase  in  circu¬ 
lation. 

So  far,  however,  advertisers  are 
not  as  enthusiastic  as  readers,  partic¬ 


Thursoay  Calendar 


.Xhortioii  ikckks  the  undecided 


Poljcc  storm  squatters'  barricades  in  HcrUn 


baby  boomer  readers  in  the  25-  to  43- 
,  according  to  a  K-R  executive. 
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UPl  finds  employee  ads  offensive 

Management  says  it  will  fire  those  who  do  not  get  company  approval 
of  job  bank  classified  ads  appearing  in  Editor  &  Publisher  magazine 


By  Debra  Gersh 

United  Press  International  manage¬ 
ment  has  considered  firing  employees 
who  had  placed  an  ad  in  Editor 
&  Publisher  seeking  jobs,  and 
threatened  to  fire  them  if  it  happens 
again. 

“The  job  bank  ad  placed  in  Editor 
&  Publisher  was  offensive  to  the  com¬ 
pany  and  should  have  been  offensive 
to  every  Unipresser  working  to  his  or 
her  utmost  to  do  the  best  job  possible 
for  the  company’s  clients  and  pre¬ 
serve  UPI’s  role  in  the  news  indus¬ 
try,”  UPI  managing  editor  Bob 
Kieckhefer  wrote  in  a  memo  to  staff¬ 
ers. 

The  job  bank  ad  appeared  in  E&P’s 
classified  section  and  stated:  “For  84 
years  UPI  has  served  the  news  indus¬ 
try.  We,  the  reporters,  eijlitors  and 
photographers  of  UPI,  are  proud  of 
that  history  and  that  service.  Many  of 
us  now  face  layoffs  or  management 
decisions  that  make  it  impossible  to 
continue  that  tradition  with  integrity. 

“We  offer  talent,  experience,  dedi¬ 
cation,  grit  and  loyalty  and,  regret¬ 
fully,  we  now  seek  new  professional 
homes  where  those  attributes  are  val¬ 
ued,”  the  ad  continued.  “After  84 
years  of  hearing  from  us  on  your 
pages,  give  us  a  call.  UPI  Employee 
Job  Bank.  Independently  operated  by 
UPI  staffers.” 

The  ad  closed  by  stating  replies 
would  be  made  available  to  all  inter¬ 
ested  Unipressers  and  listed  a  tele¬ 
phone  number  and  address. 

According  to  Kieckhefer’s  memo, 
management  concern  was  “twofold. 
First,  the  unauthorized  use  of  the  UPI 
name  could  make  it  appear  to  the 
casual  reader  that  UPI  authorized  the 
ad. 

“Second,  the  ad  could  imply  that 
UPI  employees  do  not  believe  in  the 
integrity  of  the  news  report.  We  know 
that  is  not  the  case.” 

The  memo  stated  that  “serious 
consideration  was  given  to  dismissing 
those  responsible  for  the  placement  of 
the  ad,”  but  was  rejected  because  the 
company  believed  the  “motivation  of 
those  involved  was  altruistic.” 

“Nonetheless,  any  recurrence  will 
result  in  the  dismissal  of  any  involved 
employees,”  Kieckhefer  warned. 

“The  unauthorized  use  of  UPl’s 


name  —  especially  in  an  industry 
forum  such  as  E&P  —  cannot  be 
tolerated.”  the  memo  continued.  “In 
the  future,  any  similar  plans  involving 
use  of  U Pi’s  name  must  be  brought  to 
the  attention  of  UPI  management  for 
approval. 

“UPI  wants  to  help  laid-off 
employees  find  new  employment,  and 
will  help  as  much  as  possible  as  long 
as  the  effort  corresponds  to  common 
sense  and  good  business  practices,” 
Kieckhefer  wrote,  “but  UPI  cannot 
and  will  not  condone  any  action  that 
could  jeopardize  the  company’s 
future.” 

UPI  executive  vice  president  and 
editor  A1  Rossiter  Jr.  explained  that 
management  was  concerned  because 
it  not  only  seemed  as  though  the  ad 
were  sanctioned  by  UPI,  but  also  the 
company  was  troubled  by  the  word¬ 
ing. 


“The  word  integrity  is  a  buzz¬ 
word,”  he  said.  “We  were  concerned 
that  someone  might  infer  that  employ¬ 
ees  are  questioning  the  integrity  of  the 
news  report.” 

“Integrity”  has  been  a  sensitive 
word  for  the  wire  service,  especially 
since  November  1987,  when  three  top 
news  executives  quit  amid  concern 
for  the  “quality  and  integrity”  of  the 
news  service  in  the  face  of  proposed 
staff  cuts  (E&P,  Nov.  7,  1987,  P.  II). 

“UPI  has  a  lot  of  problems,  but  no 
one  has  questioned”  the  integrity  of 
the  news,  Rossiter  said. 

If  the  ad  were  reworded,  Rossiter 
said  management  would  like  to  see 
what  it  says,  and  might  not  object  if  it 
were  called  something  like  the  wire 
service  employees’  job  bank  instead 
of  the  UPI  job  bank. 

“People  can  say  whatever  they 
want  to,  but  not  that  it’s  sanctioned 
by  UPI,”  he  said. 

The  issue  may  be  moot,  however, 
as  E&P  ad  director  Steve  Townsley 


said  the  ad  was  scheduled  to  run  three 
times,  with  the  Oct.  19  issue  the  last  in 
that  run. 

“We  reviewed  the  copy  before  we 
allowed  the  ad  to  run  to  make  sure 
they  were  not  taking  shots  at  UPI,” 
Townsley  explained. 

“We  would  not  have  allowed  it  to 
run  if  it  had  taken  any  shots  at  UPI. 
We  had  no  problem  with  it,  but  we 
weren’t  going  to  run  it  blind.” 

No  further  ads  were  contracted  as 
E&P  went  to  press,  according  to 
Townsley. 

In  other  news  as  E&P  went  to 
press,  it  looked  as  though  the  com¬ 
pany  and  its  creditors  from  the  1985 
bankruptcy  had  reached  an  agree¬ 
ment  on  w'here  UPI’s  bankruptcy 
hearing  would  be  held. 

When  the  wire  service  filed  for 
Chapter  1 1  bankruptcy  in  August,  it 
filed  in  New  York  (iity,  where  parent 


company  Infotechnology  Inc.  and 
affiliate  Financial  News  Network  also 
filed  their  bankruptcies. 

The  creditors  committee  from 
1985,  however,  challenged  that  and 
sought  to  have  the  proceedings 
moved  to  Washington,  D.C.,  where 
the  1985  case  was  heard. 

However,  in  return  for  settling 
issues  involving  a  number  of  claim¬ 
ants  from  1985,  the  creditors  commit¬ 
tee  was  expected  to  agree  to  a  New 
York  venue. 

Details  of  the  agreement  were 
expected  to  be  presented  to  U.S. 
Bankruptcy  Court  Judge  S.  Martin 
Teel  Jr.  in  Washington  on  Oct.  24. 
Any  agreement  is  subject  to  Judge 
Teel’s  approval,  but  it  seemed 
unlikely  he  would  object  if  both  sides 
were  in  agreement. 

The  company  also  has  sent  layoff 
notices  to  staffers  of  the  radio  net¬ 
work,  which  Rossiter  said  is  very 
close  to  being  sold.  The  notices, 
(Continued  on  page  38) 


“The  unauthorized  use  of  UPI’s  name— especially  in 
an  industry  forum  such  as  E&P— cannot  be  tolerated,” 
the  memo  continued.  “In  the  future,  any  similar  plans 
involving  use  of  UPI’s  name  must  be  brought  to  the 
attention  of  UPI  management  for  approval.” 
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Recession  felt  at  editors  conference 

Only  188  attend  Associated  Press  Managing  Editors  conference, 
down  from  388  last  year  and  from  a  record  high  of  761  in  1985 


By  Tony  Case 

The  recession.  The  depressed  con¬ 
dition  of  the  newspaper  business.  A 
brief,  but  very  costly,  high-tech  visit 
with  President  Bush. 

These  factors  contributed  to  low 
attendance  and  poor  financial  figures 
at  this  year’s  convention  of  the  Asso¬ 
ciated  Press  Managing  Editors  last 
week  in  Detroit. 

The  circumstance  has  forced  the 
APME  to  accept  contributions  from 
outside  sources  to  cover  expenses, 
and  to  look  at  long-term  fund-raising 
initiatives  such  as  instituting  a  dues 
structure  and  charging  for  subscrip¬ 
tions  to  its  bimonthly  magazine, 
APME  News. 


years  has  to  do  with  the  recession.  In 
the  summer  of  1990,  it  was  evident 
that  the  economy  was  hurting  news¬ 
papers  around  the  country.  As  a 
result,  50  people  canceled  who  had 
already  paid,  so  we  had  to  return  their 
registration  fee.” 

As  a  cost-cutting  measure,  publish¬ 
ers  have  ordered  editors  to  trim — or, 
in  some  cases,  scalp — their  travel 
budgets.  The  upshot  is  editors  are 
staying  at  home,  and  fewer  are  able  to 
interact  with  their  colleagues  at  these 
conventions — boss’s  orders. 

“Corporate  mandates  to  editors  to 
cut  travel,  including  the  APME  con¬ 
vention,  made  it  apparent  early  this 
year  that  the  Detroit  convention 
would  be  a  small  one,”  Brandt 


By  video,  Bush  called  on  editors  to  “focus  on  the 
good  news,”  and  recited  lyrics  from  a  song  by 
country  music  singer  Anne  Murray,  “A  Little  Good 
News.” 


“We  may  need  to  broaden  our 
profit  center  .  .  .  simply  to  stay 
alive,”  said  Janet  Brandt,  APME 
treasurer  and  managing  editor  of  the 
Morning  News  Tribune  in  Tacoma, 
Wash. 

Newly  elected  APME  president 
Sue  Reisinger,  who  works  as  manag¬ 
ing  editor  of  the  Miami  Herald,  Bro¬ 
ward  County  edition,  noted  that  the 
last  time  a  dues  structure  had  been 
considered  was  10  years  ago — again, 
amid  economic  hard  times. 

I  The  difference  this  time  around, 
however,  is  that  the  newspaper  busi¬ 
ness  has  suffered  its  own  economic 
dilemma. 

An  editorial  in  the  Detroit  News  on 
the  opening  day  of  the  convention 
declared  the  meeting  was  “at  a  time 
when  the  fortunes  of  newspapers 
appear  to  be  at  a  low  ebb. 

“The  Detroit  [APME]  convention 
itself  is  a  reflection  of  thin  times; 
Attendance  ...  is  only  a  third  of 
what  it  has  been  in  the  recent  past.” 

Gene  Foreman,  immediate  past- 
president  of  the  APME  and  deputy 
editor  of  the  Philadelphia  Inquirer, 
explained  in  the  APME  Gazette,  “I 
think  the  decline  in  the  last  couple  of 


explained. 

Case  in  point:  Last  year’s  APME 
convention  in  Dallas  attracted  388 
editors  and  generated  $124,950  in 
cash  receipts;  however,  this  year’s 
conclave  attracted  only  188  at¬ 
tendees  —  an  all-time  low  —  and 
brought  in  an  estimated  $72,186. 

With  the  exception  of  1989,  all 
APME  meetings  in  the  1980s  were 
attended  by  more  than  500  editors, 
and  the  1985  convention  in  San  Fran¬ 
cisco  played  host  to  a  record  761 
attendees. 

“Profits  from  the  conventions  and 
generous  support  from  the  AP  have 
allowed  APME  to  function  without  a 
dues  structure,”  Brandt  wrote  in  a 
report  to  the  association,  “but  even 
the  substantial  receipts  of  last  year’s 
Dallas  convention  were  not  enough  to 
provide  operating  funds.” 

Consequently,  an  estimated 
$12,000  had  to  be  withdrawn  from 
APME’s  reserves  to  pay  its  bills  for 
last  year’s  meeting. 

According  to  Brandt,  $15,000  in 
donations  from  outside  groups  has 
helped  offset  this  year’s  costs. 
Among  the  organizations  to  help  were 
Knight  Bidder  Co.  of  Miami  and 


Scripps  Howard  in  Cincinnati,  each 
of  which  provided  $5,000. 

Reisinger  said  reports  that  the  con¬ 
vention  would  close  in  the  red  were 
“premature”  because  more  money 
might  be  collected  after  the  close  of 
the  meeting.  She  referred  to  a  banner 
headline  in  the  APME  Gazette  that 
read,  “Convention  to  close  in  the 
red.” 

“Where  was  George?” 
Problem:  What  do  you  do  when  you 
invite  the  president  of  the  United 
States  to  your  party,  but  he  cancels  at 
the  last  minute? 

Answer:  Let  modern  technology 
bring  you  together. 

President  Bush  originally  had 
agreed  to  meet  with  the  APME  in 
person,  but  the  White  House  later 
declined,  offering  instead  to  bring 
Bush  to  Detroit  via  satellite. 

As  a  result.  Bush  spoke  to  the  edi¬ 
tors  for  26  minutes,  at  a  cost  to  the 
APME  of  $19,500. 

The  expense  of  the  video  linkup 
had  not  been  figured  into  the  conven¬ 
tion’s  $27,000  budget,  however. 

“We  were  a  little  naive  about  the 
cost,”  Brandt  said  in  the  Gazette, 
“but,  from  a  political  standpoint,  it  is 
hard  to  say  ‘no’  to  the  president  of  the 
United  States.” 

Reisinger  noted  that,  had  it  not 
been  for  the  Bush  visit,  the  conven¬ 
tion  might  have  been  profitable. 

In  a  sense,  though.  Bush  actually 
helped  increase  attendance  at  the 
convention.  Registration  “shot  up” 
after  the  word  got  out  that  the  presi¬ 
dent  would  be  in  Detroit,  Reisinger 
said. 

Before  Bush  agreed  to  speak  to  the 
convention,  only  some  100  editors 
had  registered,  she  noted. 

By  video.  Bush  called  on  editors  to 
“focus  on  the  good  news,”  and  re¬ 
cited  lyrics  from  a  song  by  country 
music  singer  Anne  Murray,  “A  Little 
Good  News.” 

Bush  said  that  while  he  thought  this 
was  a  good  idea,  he  conceded  it  is 
“not  exactly  what  your  work  is  all 
about. 

“I’ve  just  about  had  it  with  all  the 
bad  news  about  lawyers  and  bank¬ 
ruptcies  and  stock  splits  and  profit 
sharings  and  wars  .  .  .  .”  he  said. 

(Continued  on  page  41) 
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Debate  on  wartime  press  pool  continues 

Associated  Press  Managing  Editors  conference  paneiists  air  views 


By  Tony  Case 

Restrictions  on  the  press  during  the 
Persian  Gulf  war  —  most  notably, 
government-imposed  guidelines — pre¬ 
vented  news  operations  from  doing 
the  most  effective  job  possible. 

This  concern  was  discussed  by  a 
panel  of  media  executives,  reporters 
and  military  officials  at  last  week’s 
convention  of  the  Associated  Press 
Managing  Editors  in  Detroit. 

“I  think  all  the  journalists  here 
would  agree  that,  while  the  military’s 
performance  in  the  Gulf  was  spec¬ 
tacular  .  .  .  the  Gulf  coverage  rules 
didn’t  work,”  said  Louis  Boccardi, 
president  and  chief  executive  officer 
of  the  AP. 

Media  executives  are  working  with 
the  Department  of  Defense  to  develop 
guidelines  for  war  coverage,  this  in 
the  wake  of  problems  they  say  they 
weathered  in  the  Gulf  {E&P,  Sept.  21 , 
P.  4). 

“I  think  that  we  owe  it  to  ourselves, 
we  owe  it  to  our  profession  and,  not  to 
get  sanctimonious  about  it,  I  think  we 
owe  it  to  the  people  in  whose  name  we 
say  we  serve  to  make  an  effort  to 
establish  ground  rules  for  next 
time  .  .  .  within  the  [military’s]  secu¬ 
rity  guidelines,”  Boccardi  said. 

However,  the  AP  chief  was  quick 
to  urge  his  colleagues  to  keep  from 
painting  the  media  as  the  bad  guy. 

“This  is  not  an  argument,  and  we 
on  the  press  side  of  this  discussion 
must  not  let  it  be  portrayed  as  an 
argument  between  brave,  patriotic, 
high-minded  military  people  and  a 
ragtag  kind  of  unpatriotic,  security- 
busting,  uninformed  press,”  he  said. 
“If  we  let  that  caricature  be  drawn, 
we  have  lost  the  argument,  certainly 
out  in  the  public.” 

News  operations  have  been  partic¬ 
ularly  critical  of  press  pools,  which 
they  maintain  were  ineffective. 

“The  pool  system  was  designed  to 
facilitate  coverage.  The  pool  system 
as  it  operated  served  to  obstruct  cov¬ 
erage,”  Boccardi  observed. 

Representatives  of  the  military 
charged  with  assisting  the  press  (the 
Pentagon  refers  to  them  as  “escorts,” 
members  of  the  media  have  called 
them  “minders”)  often  interfered 
with  news  coverage  and  interjected 
their  own  opinions,  Boccardi  noted. 

He  recalled  an  instance  when 
a  military  official  delighted  in 


Lou  Boccardi 


calling  one  AP  correspondent  “yup¬ 
pie  scum.” 

Molly  Moore,  who  covered  the  war 
for  the  Washington  Post,  said  the 
media  should  be  more  organized  and 
able  to  set  up  the  pools  themselves. 

“The  next  time,  we  have  to  get  our 
own  act  together,”  she  said.  “I  don’t 
think  pools  are  innately  evil,  but  I 
think  we  should  never  again  let  them 
be  controlled  to  the  extent”  they  were 
in  the  Gulf. 

Moore  maintained  that  the  state  of 
disorganization  and  competition 
among  reporters  prompted  the  mili¬ 
tary  to  strong-arm  the  media. 

“The  problem  was  that  we,  the 
news  media,  were  very  much  our  own 
worst  enemy  out  there,”  she  related. 
“You  had  the  big  papers  fighting  the 
little  papers,  television  fighting  print, 
magazines  fighting  dailies,  the  wires 
fighting  everybody.  We  disintegrated 
into  chaos  on  many  occasions,  and 
the  military  took  advantage  of  this 
and  basically  ran  roughshod  over  us 
because  there  was  so  much  infighting 
among  ourselves.” 

Bill  Winter,  president  of  the 
Reston,  Va.-based  American  Press 
Institute,  noted  that  technology  also 
plays  a  hand  in  the  media’s  troubles 
with  the  military. 

“There  is  a  serious  need  for  devel¬ 
opment  of  new  ethical  standards  for 
war  coverage,  such  standards  to  con¬ 
sider  fully  the  impact  of  technology 
that  permits  instantaneous  transmis¬ 
sion  of  words  and  pictures  .  .  .”  he 
said.  “The  new  technology  brings 


new  responsibility  because  it  brings  a 
much  greater  opportunity  to  dissemi¬ 
nate  information  of  a  type  that  the 
media  long  ago  agreed  is  inappropri¬ 
ately  violative  of  valid  military  secu¬ 
rity  considerations  in  time  of  war.” 

Mark  Seibel  of  the  Miami  Herald 
maintained  that  it  is  not  “the  Penta¬ 
gon’s  responsibility  to  help  us  cover 
the  war,”  adding  that,  once  guide¬ 
lines  are  agreed  upon,  there  is  still  no 
guarantee  they  will  “make  our  job 
any  easier,”  or  that  the  players  will 
follow  the  rules. 

Sy  Sidle,  a  retired  U.S.  Army  gen¬ 
eral  who  helped  organize  pool  opera¬ 
tions  in  the  Gulf,  said  the  press  cannot 
always  be  trusted  to  adhere  to  guide¬ 
lines. 

He  reported  there  were  some  50 
violations  of  ground  rules  during  the 
Gulf  conflict,  10  or  12  of  which  he 
called  “serious.” 

“Now,  what’s  the  military  sup¬ 
posed  to  think  if  the  press  doesn’t  do 
any  better  than  that?”  he  asked. 

Sidle  served  on  a  media/military 
commission  that  bore  his  name  in  the 
early  1980s  which  established  the  cur¬ 
rent  press  pool  concept. 

The  general  also  touched  on  the 
problem  with  having  too  many  news¬ 
people  in  the  field.  This  predicament, 
he  argued,  adversely  affected  both 
the  military  and  the  media,  which  he 
said  could  rely  on  wire  services  and 
syndicates  instead  of  sending  their 
own  people. 

“We  absolutely  cannot  allow  1 ,500 
people  to  be  running  around  on  the 
battlefield,”  he  asserted. 

Boccardi,  who  doubted  the  1,500 
figure,  said  that  “the  numbers  are  not 
much  of  a  basis  for  argument.  It 
wasn’t  anywhere  near  what  the  Pen¬ 
tagon  says  it  was.  I  think  they  recog¬ 
nize  that,  and  we  can  prove  that.” 

Maj.  Olen  Saunders,  chief  of  media 
relations  for  the  U.S.  Army  Com¬ 
mand  in  Florida,  agreed  that  numbers 
were  not  the  real  issue;  major  con¬ 
cerns  of  the  military,  he  pointed  out, 
included  the  reporting  of  sensitive 
information  and  the  press  interfering 
with  the  military’s  job. 

Saunders  noted  that,  had  the 
enemy  been  “more  sophisticated” 
and  had  Iraq  not  lost  its  communica¬ 
tions  capabilities,  there  might  have 
been  security  problems  with  some 
(Continued  on  page  39) 
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Training  lawyers  to  deal  with  the  media 

West  Coast  consultant  advises  attorneys  on 
how  to  win  encounters  with  the  press 


By  M.L.  Stein 

Concerned  about  bad  press  and 
even  getting  clobbered  by  the  vice 
president  of  the  United  States,  what  is 
a  beleaguered  lawyer  to  do  these  days 
except  turn  to  Tom  Mira  for  a  better 
image? 

Mira,  president  and  CEO  of  Mira 
Communications,  a  Southern  Califor¬ 
nia-based  communications  training, 
public  relations  and  crisis  manage¬ 
ment  firm,  has  been  busy  lately 
advising  lawyers  on  how  to  win  en¬ 
counters  with  the  media,  or  at  least 
pull  a  draw. 

From  his  offices  in  Newport  Beach, 
Mira,  a  pleasant,  portly,  elegantly 
dressed  man  of  44,  frequently  travels 
around  the  country  conducting  train¬ 
ing  sessions  and  consulting  individu¬ 
ally  with  clients  on  how  to  cope  with 
reporters’  questions  and  generally 
improve  their  public  relations. 

He  also  is  in  demand  for  speeches 
and  seminars  abroad,  and  recently 
returned  from  a  mission  to  Australia. 

Mira’s  clientele  reads  like  a  Dow 
Jones  blue-chip  list,  comprising  such 
firms  as  Atlantic  Richfield,  TRW, 
Union  Oil,  General  Dynamics,  Pepsi¬ 
Cola.  McDonnell  Douglas  Corp.,  and 
Transamerica  Life  Companies. 


Tom  Mira 

an  interview.  “I  know  what  it’s  like  to 
face  a  bunch  of  reporters  on  some 
touchy  issue  like  nuclear  power 
plants,  but  I  was  a  professional  at  it. 
Many  lawyers  and  CEOs  are  terrified 
at  interviews  or  press  conferences.” 

Mira  notes  that  lawyer-bashing 
existed  well  before  Vice  President 
Dan  Quayle  recently  told  delegates  at 
the  American  Bar  Association’s  an¬ 


One  mistake  by  attorneys  in  meeting  the  press  is 
that  instead  of  repiying  to  queries  they  try  to  “out- 
debate”  the  questioner,  Mira  said.” 


He  estimated  that  a  third  of  his 
clients  are  major  law  firms  but 
declined  to  mention  names  ‘‘because 
I  deal  with  so  many  individual  mem¬ 
bers  of  those  firms.” 

Mira  is  well-equipped  for  his  task. 
After  studying  English  and  journalism 
at  Loyola  Marymount  University  and 
the  University  of  Southern  Califor¬ 
nia,  he  earned  a  degree  at  Southwest¬ 
ern  University  School  of  Law  in  Los 
Angeles. 

He  never  practiced  law  but  for  eight 
years  he  was  the  chief  media  spokes¬ 
man  for  Southern  California  Edison, 
one  of  the  nation’s  largest  utility  com¬ 
panies  and  now  one  of  his  clients. 

“I’ve  been  there,”  he  said  during 


nual  convention  there  were  too  many 
attorneys  in  the  United  States. 

The  statement  triggered  a  flood  of 
news  stories  and  editorials  and, 
according  to  Mira,  a  resurgence  of 
“obnoxious  lawyer  jokes.” 

The  Orange  County  Register  fol¬ 
lowed  its  story  on  Quayle ’s  remark 
with  a  supporting  editorial,  two  edito¬ 
rial  cartoons,  and  a  feature  on  lawyer 
gags. 

Mira  views  Quayle’s  comment  and 
lawyer-bashing  generally  in  calm  per¬ 
spective. 

“It’s  the  nature  of  the  law  business 
to  attract  controversy,”  he  observed. 
“It’s  become  more  prevalent  because 
we’ve  become  such  a  litigious  soci¬ 


ety.  Somebody  is  always  suing  some¬ 
body  else.  You’ve  heard  the  same 
thing  about  accountants  and  stock¬ 
brokers.  It  just  happens  to  be  the 
lawyers’  turn  right  now.  The  public’s 
attitude  is,  ‘Lawyers  are  no  good  but 
my  lawyer  is  a  great  guy.’  ” 

Still,  Mira  concedes,  the  bar  must 
absorb  some  of  the  blame  for  bad 
press. 

“Lawyers  are  great  at  asking  ques¬ 
tions  but  not  very  good  at  answering 
them,”  he  said.  “I  think  this  creates 
the  appearance  of  evasiveness  in  an 
interview.  There  is  a  basic  conflict 
when  the  journalist  desires  to  get  the 
whole  story  and  the  lawyer  has  an 
obligation  to  represent  his  client’s 
point  of  view.  It’s  appropriate  that  the 
reporter  question  the  motivation  of 
the  lawyer  in  the  answers  [the  re¬ 
porter]  is  getting,  but  such  conflicts 
can  create  an  environment  where 
bashing  takes  place.  Both  lawyers 
and  journalists  are  natural  predators. 
However,  this  also  can  create  a 
healthy  conflict  in  communications.” 

One  mistake  by  attorneys  in  meet¬ 
ing  the  press  is  that  instead  of  replying 
to  queries  they  try  to  “outdebate” 
the  questioner,  Mira  said. 

“Lawyers  are  good  at  debating  and 
they  enjoy  it,”  he  explained.  “They 
go  into  an  interview  with  the  idea  of 
winning  something.  They’re  trained 
for  this.  I  tell  them,  ‘You  may  win  the 
debate  but  you  have  achieved  a 
Pyrrhic  victory  —  you  won  the  battle 
but  lost  the  war.’  ” 

Mira  said  he  coaches  attorneys  and 
executives  to  follow  these  rules  in 
media  encounters: 

•  Have  a  clear  message  and  objec¬ 
tive  to  communicate. 

•  Keep  it  brief  and  simple. 

•  Understand  whom  you  are  trying 
to  communicate  with. 

•  Try  to  establish  rapport  with  the 
reporter. 

•  Many  reporters  are  expert  at 
reading  upside  down.  Clean  your 
desk  before  an  interview. 

•  Never  say  anything  to  the  press 
you  would  not  want  wish  to  hear  or 
read,  no  matter  what  off-the-record 
assurances  are  given. 

•  Don’t  get  angry.  “When  you  get 
angry  your  brain  goes  into  neutral  and 
your  mouth  continues  to  run,”  he 
added. 
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If  a  respondent  issues  a  “no  com¬ 
ment,”  he  should  give  the  reporter  a 
“rational  reason,”  Mira  urges.  “A 
‘no  comment’  is  like  a  smack  in  the 
nose.  I  advise  an  attorney  to  say,  for 
example,  that  the  matter  is  in  litiga¬ 
tion  and  that  it  would  be  inappropriate 
to  discuss  it  at  the  time.  But  that  when 
he  can  discuss  it,  he  will,”  the  consul¬ 
tant  said. 

In  criminal  cases,  Mira  continued, 
lawyers  think  journalists  consider 
defendants  guilty  until  proven  inno¬ 
cent,  contrary  to  legal  principle,  and 
thus  feel  it  is  best  not  to  say  anything 
about  the  case. 

On  the  other  hand,  Mira  chides 
lawyers  who  say  too  much  in  an  at¬ 
tempt  to  “try  their  cases  in  the  media.” 

“They  have  a  responsibility  to  rep¬ 
resent  their  clients  fairly  but  I  don’t 
think  it’s  necessary  to  manipulate  the 
press  to  express  that  point  of  view,” 
he  commented. 

A  further  obstacle  to  amiable  news 
conferences  and  interviews,  Mira 
went  on,  is  that  attorneys  and  busi¬ 
ness  executives  are  often  fearful  that 
what  they  say  to  the  press  can  destroy 
their  careers. 

To  offset  this  fear,  Mira  runs  clients 
through  “crisis  simulation”  exercises 
to  prepare  them  for  media  confronta¬ 


tions. 

Most  small  companies  and  some 
large  ones  do  not  have  a  crisis  plan,  he 
pointed  out,  including  the  “critical 
factor”  of  who  will  communicate  with 
the  public  about  what  has  happened. 
Another  aspect  of  Mira’s  work  is 
coaching  lawyers’  clients,  particu¬ 
larly  doctors  accused  of  malpractice. 


had  a  handle  on  the  story  but  didn’t 
completely  understand  it  so  misquot¬ 
ing  occurred. 

“But  many  lawyers  complain  about 
being  malquoted  —  when  a  journalist 
deliberately  and  unethically  quotes 
something  wrong  or  lets  his  opinion 
run  in  the  story.” 

Mira  also  rapped  journalists  for 


Asked  if  perhaps  lawyers  are  too  sensitive  to 
criticism,  Mira  replied:  “Maybe,  but  lawyers  love  a 
good  fight.  They  love  to  argue.  I  think  there  is  a  large 
group  of  lawyers  who  want  to  take  on  the  media.” 


“For  one  thing,  I  get  them  to  speak 
English  instead  of  medical  jargon,” 
he  said. 

By  no  means  does  Mira  believe  that 
lawyers  are  always  on  the  wrong  side 
of  media  collisions. 

“Malquotes” 

He  does  a  little  bashing  himself  of 
journalists  who  “malquote”  sources. 

“I  don’t  mean  misquote,”  he  said. 
“A  misquote  involves  contributory 
negligence  by  a  reporter.  He  didn’t 
ask  enough  questions.  He  thought  he 


what  he  described  as  slanting  a  story 
by  asserting  there  is  evidence  dis¬ 
proving  the  source’s  viewpoint  but 
failing  to  produce  that  evidence. 

“It’s  yellow  journalism  when  a  guy 
can’t  back  up  his  statements.  What 
he’s  doing  is  writing  fiction  instead  of 
news,”  he  snapped. 

Asked  if  perhaps  lawyers  are  too 
sensitive  to  criticism,  Mira  replied: 
“Maybe,  but  lawyers  love  a  good 
fight.  They  love  to  argue.  I  think  there 
is  a  large  group  of  lawyers  who  want 
to  take  on  the  media.” 


Maxwell’s  European  hopes  for  ’92  profit 


The  European,  the  weekly  newspa¬ 
per  started  last  year  by  British  pub¬ 
lisher  Robert  Maxwell,  should  turn  a 
profit  by  March  1992,  Maxwell  said. 

Speaking  to  reporters  at  a  cham¬ 
pagne  and  caviar  party  in  October  to 
celebrate  the  paper’s  first  U.S.  print¬ 
ing  site.  Maxwell  said  that  he  expects 
the  European’s  U.S.  circulation  of 
15,000  to  double  “very  quickly”  and 
“perhaps”  to  stabilize  at  50,000. 

The  U.S.  press  run,  with  a  cover 
price  of  $2.50,  subscription  $125  a 
year,  “will  make  very  good  money” 
with  just  30,000  North  American  cir¬ 
culation,  Maxwell  said. 

The  European,  which  he  called 
“the  first  attempt  at  a  national  news¬ 
paper  for  Europe,”  aims  to  satisfy  an 
insatiable  demand  among  Americans 
for  news  about  the  Continent’s  rapid 
trend  toward  unification. 

Citing  the  collapse  of  Soviet  com¬ 
munism  and  the  economic  unification 
of  Common  Market  nations,  he  said, 
with  the  Soviets,  the  Continent 
includes  650  million  people. 

Maxwell  said  the  European  differs 
from  the  International  Herald  Tri¬ 
bune,  the  Paris-based  daily  owned  by 
the  Washington  Post  and  New  York 
Times,  in  devoting  more  space  to 


Europe  and  giving  more  of  the  Euro¬ 
pean  point  of  view. 

It  does  not  pretend  to  compete  with 
such  U.S. -based  dailies  as  the  New 
York  Times,  Chicago  Tribune  or  Los 
Angeles  Times,  as  it  intends  to  be  a 
supplemental  buy  for  readers  inter¬ 
ested  in  Europe,  Maxwell  said. 

The  European,  a  tabloid  with  sharp 
color  and  graphics  and  coverage  of 
politics,  business,  sports  and  the  arts, 
is  targeted  to  a  sophisticated  audi¬ 
ence,  which  Maxwell  described  as  the 
kind  of  people  who  think  nothing  of 
traveling  across  the  Atlantic  for  the 
weekend. 

With  total  audited  circulation  of 


223,000  as  of  last  June,  its  readers 
have  an  average  household  income  of 
about  $67,000,  according  to  ad  direc¬ 
tor  Martin  Vernon,  who  said  advertis¬ 
ers  include  banks,  financial  service 
companies,  and  such  U.S.  advertisers 
as  United  Parcel  Service  and  RJR 
Nabisco. 

A  page  of  four-color  advertising 
costs  nearly  $40,000  for  worldwide 
circulation.  Ads  also  are  sold  for  dis¬ 
tribution  in  the  United  Kingdom  only 
or  everywhere  else. 

The  paper’s  U.S.  offices  are  in 
New  York,  as  is  its  ad  representative, 
Lee  &  Steel  Inc. 

—  George  Garneau 


E.W.  Scripps’  president  sees 
future  growth  in  cable  tv 


E.W.  Scripps  Co.,  media  company 
and  owner  of  19  newspapers,  likes 
newspapers,  but  •sees  its  future 
growth  in  cable  television. 

That  is  the  message  Lawrence  A. 
Leser,  president  and  chief  executive 
officer  of  the  company  delivered  to  a 
recent  meeting  of  the  Pittsburgh  Soci¬ 
ety  of  Financial  Analysts. 


One  attractive  feature  of  cable,  said 
Leser,  is  that  its  revenues  rely  less  on 
advertising  than  do  those  of  newspa¬ 
pers  and  broadcast  stations,  the  seg¬ 
ments  of  Scripps’  business  which 
took  the  biggest  hits  in  the  recent 
economic  recession. 

Advertising  revenue  at  Scripps’ 
(Continued  on  page  40) 
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Newspaper  war  ends 

171 -year-old  Arkansas  Gazette  sold  to  the  Arkansas  Democrat 


By  George  Gameau 

The  Arkansas  Gazette,  an  Arkan¬ 
sas  institution  older  than  the  state 
itself,  ceased  publishing  Oct  18.  It 
was  the  surprise  loser  in  one  of  the 
nation’s  fiercest  newspaper  wars. 

A  liberal  voice  in  a  staunchly  con¬ 
servative  state,  the  Gazette,  founded 
in  1819,  won  two  Pulitzer  prizes  for  its 
role  during  desegregation. 

The  Gazette’s  assets  were  sold  for 
$69  million  to  its  bitter  archrival,  the 
conservative  Arkansas  Democrat, 
after  a  17-year  war  of  attrition  that 
cost  both  papers  more  than  $100  mil¬ 
lion. 

Gannett  Co.  Inc.,  which  acquired 
the  Gazette  from  the  Patterson  family 
in  1985  for  $51  million  plus  $9  million 
in  obligations,  said  it  had  lost  $50 
million  on  the  paper  in  the  last  two 
years. 

The  deal  for  Gannett  to  close  the 
Gazette  and  sell  its  assets  to  the 
Democrat  was  settled  in  July  and 
completed  Oct.  18  after  a  search  in  the 
last  few  weeks  turned  up  no  buyers 
for  the  Gazette,  which  still  led  in  daily 
circulation  but  had  lost  its  Sunday 
lead  and  was  losing  revenue  and  mar¬ 
ket  share. 

“It  was  inevitable  somebody  was 
going  to  go  down.  I  think  most  people 
were  surprised  it  was  the  Gazette  and 


Arkansas  Democrat  ^(Gazette 
;It’s  over!  Gazette  closes 


_  News  suddens  even  Gazette's  critics 
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The  new  Democrat  Gazette 

about  500  of  the  Gazette’s  contrac¬ 
tors. 

The  Gazette’s  approximately  165 
journalists  were  unlikely  to  find  jobs 
at  the  Democrat,  which  is  already 
heavily  staffed  as  a  result  of  the  fierce 
editorial  competition.  Many  were 
expected  to  seek  careers  outside  jour¬ 
nalism. 


“It  wasn’t  a  job.  It  was  my  life,’’  said  Gazette 
columnist  Max  Brantley,  a  veteran  of  18  years  who  had 
led  employee  efforts  to  save  the  Gazette.  “I  felt  like  I 
worked  for  an  institution  because  I  did.  A  lot  of  people 
are  devastated.” 


not  the  Democrat,’’  said  Robert 
Picard,  a  communications  professor 
at  California  State  University  at  Ful¬ 
lerton  and  editor  of  Journal  of  Media 
Economics. 

The  Gazette  had  726  full-  and  part- 
time  employees,  plus  1,500  carriers 
and  distributors  working  as  indepen¬ 
dent  contractors.  Employees  were 
offered  60  days’  pay,  more  for  those 
with  the  most  seniority. 

The  Democrat,  which  agreed  to 
pay  $3.1  million  in  severance  costs, 
temporarily  hired  about  200  non-edi¬ 
torial  workers  and  two  columnists  on 
contract.  It  was  expected  to  take  on 


"It  wasn’t  a  job.  It  was  my 
life,”  said  Gazette  columnist  Max 
Brantley,  a  veteran  of  18  years  who 
had  led  employee  efforts  to  save  the 
Gazette.  “I  felt  like  I  worked  for  an 
institution  because  I  did.  A  lot  of  peo¬ 
ple  are  devastated.” 

He  said  he  received  calls  through¬ 
out  the  weekend  from  readers  in  tears 
at  the  paper’s  loss. 

“They  cried  and  I  cried,”  he  said. 

The  loss  of  the  Gazette  makes  Little 
Rock  the  nation’s  latest  monopoly 
newspaper  city.  Only  16  U.S.  towns 
maintain  directly  competing  dailies. 

Lingering  bitterness  erupted  in  the 


Gazette’s  final  hours.  In  public 
demonstrations.  Gazette  employees 
demonized  the  Democrat  for  putting 
them  out  of  business.  A  Democrat 
photographer  assigned  to  photo¬ 
graph  Gazette  employees  leaving 
their  offices  was  treated  for  facial 
cuts  after  a  Gazette  employee 
responded  violently  to  verbal  taunts. 

The  official  announcement  came 
the  same  day  as  the  U.S.  Justice 
Department  announced  it  had  de¬ 
clined  to  oppose  the  deal  and  con¬ 
firmed  weeks  of  increasing  rumors 
that  Gannett  planned  to  sell  or  close 
the  paper. 

Originally  planned  for  Oct.  21,  the 
announcement  was  moved  ahead 
three  days  because  of  the  anguish  and 
anger  by  Gazette  employees,  who  had 
been  told  nothing  about  the  plan. 

In  what  turned  out  to  be  its  last 
paper,  the  Gazette  carried  no  news  of 
its  demise.  But  the  lead  editorial, 
assuming  undenied  rumors  were  true, 
blamed  “the  reality  of  changing  eco¬ 
nomic  times”  and  “the  pattern  of 
business  practices  by  one  man  of 
inherited  wealth” — Democrat  pub¬ 
lisher  Walter  E.  Hussman  Jr. — “who 
clearly  was  determined  at  all  costs  to 
prevail. 

“Hard  business  decisions  by  our 
competition  may  have  silenced  the 
Gazette’s  voice  but  they  have  not 
diminished  the  honesty  with  which  it 
has  spoken  or  reported  the  facts  of 
Arkansas’s  public  life.” 

With  rumors  whirling,  employees 
reported  to  work  Oct.  18  amid 
mounting  certainty.  An  announce¬ 
ment  was  set  for  1:30  p.m.  and  de¬ 
layed.  As  employees  from  all  depart¬ 
ments  milled  the  newsroom,  people 
smoked  cigarettes  and  passed  bottles 
of  bourbon  and  beer.  Employees  told 
Gazette  stories  and  denounced  the 
Democrat. 

Finally  publisher  Maurice  Hickey 
read  an  announcement  confirming 
what  everybody  had  feared.  It  was 
received  with  widespread  moans, 
sobbing  and  tears. 

A  Democrat  official  who  invited  job 
applications  was  greeted  with  boos. 

The  next  day  the  Democrat,  under 
the  nameplate  Arkansas  Democrat- 
Gazette,  printed  the  Gazette’s  obitu¬ 
ary  under  the  headline,  “It’s  Over.” 

The  deal  was  pending  for  three 
(Continued  on  page  38) 
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Blast  hits  Garden  State  Paper  Co. 

Million-dollar  damages  shut  down  recycled  newsprint  mill 


The  midafternoon  rupture  of  a 
natural  gas  pipeline  on  Oct.  8  caused 
an  explosion  and  fire  that  resulted  in 
no  injuries  but  “completely  shut 
down”  Garden  State  Paper  Co.’s  Gar¬ 
field,  N.J.,  mill.  The  fire  was  re¬ 
ported  under  control  within  an  hour. 

Garden  State,  a  pioneer  in  deinking 
technology,  was  the  first  large-scale 
maker  of  recycled  newsprint,  which  it 
manufactures  entirely  from  old  news¬ 
papers.  The  company,  founded  by 
former  newspaper  publisher  Richard 
Scudder,  is  a  Media  General  subsid¬ 
iary. 

GSP  spokeswoman  Margo  Lane 
said,  “We  have  no  electricity;  we  have 
no  steam  lines,”  adding  that  the  blast 
took  out  a  bridge  over  which  pipes 
brought  steam  to  the  mill  from  the 
power  plant. 

She  said  the  company  estimated 
damage  to  the  facility  at  “a  million 
dollars,  easily.” 

“We’re  working  very  hard  because 


we  realize  the  impact  we  have,”  said 
product  manager  John  Stanton. 

In  round-the-clock  12-hour  shifts. 
Garden  State  accomplished  “a  per¬ 
manent  reconstruction  of  the  utility 
bridge,”  Lane  later  reported.  By  Sun¬ 
day  night,  Oct.  20,  both  paper 
machines  were  back  on  line  and  pro¬ 
ducing  newsprint.  The  next  day,  said 
Lane,  GSP  was  taking  delivery  of  old 
newspapers  again. 

Papermaking  was  a  first  priority  in 
restarting  operations,  added  Lane, 
who  said  she  believed  the  mill  was 
running  at  100%. 

Major  work  involved  removing  the 
wrecked  bridge,  installing  pipes  for 
steam  and  condensate  returning  to  the 
boiler,  and  running  new  electrical 
lines. 

Within  the  mill,  said  Lane,  effects 
were  mostly  limited  to  the  cessation 
of  operations  caused  by  the  power 
failure,  including  the  function  of 
hydraulic  systems. 


“The  fire  occurred  at  the  me¬ 
ter  ..  .  outside  in  the  vicinity  of  the 
[paper  mill’s]  power  supply  build¬ 
ing,”  said  Public  Service  Electric  & 
Gas  Co.  spokesman  Neil  Brown.  A 
day  after  the  blast,  he  told  E<&P  that 
PSE&G  had  formed  a  task  force  to 
investigate  the  cause.  Eight  days 
later.  Brown  reported  “the  investi¬ 
gating  committee  is  still  at  work,” 
having  reached  “no  conclusion  yet.” 

At  GSP,  Lane  said  “that  issue’s 
been  turned  over  to  the  insurance 
companies,  who  are  following  up.” 

According  to  Lane,  the  mill  had 
been  burning  oil  since  the  night  before 
the  fire,  when  PSE&G  shut  off  its  gas. 
The  gas  was  off  because  PSE&G  had 
“upgraded  the  pressure”  in  the  12- 
inch  steel  pipe,  said  Brown.  To  run 
water  pumps  and  restore  some  light¬ 
ing  at  the  mill,  GSP  was  trying  to  get 
temporary  power  in  by  nightfall  the 
day  after  the  fire. 

—  Jim  Rosenberg 


Survey  shows  ad  agency  execs  down  on  newspapers 


A  national  survey  of  advertising 
agency  media  directors  “points  to  a 
number  of  trouble  signs  for  the  news¬ 
paper  industry,”  according  to  Mark 
Smith,  vice  president  of  Clark,  Mar- 
tire  &  Bartolomeo  Inc. 

Outlining  the  results  of  a  study  his 
Englewood  Cliffs,  N.J. -based  re¬ 
search  firm  had  conducted  for  the 
Newspaper  Advertising  Bureau, 
Smith  told  a  breakout  session  at  the 
International  Newspaper  Financial 


•  The  agency  executives  cited 
newspaper  rates  as  one  of  their  prob¬ 
lems,  and  they  expect  newspaper 
rates  to  increase  more  than  any  other 
medium  in  1992. 

•  Newspapers  got  fair  or  poor  rat¬ 
ings  on  the  professionalism  of  their 
sales  staffs;  the  availability  and  use¬ 
fulness  of  their  research;  their  cost 
effectiveness;  their  usefulness  for 
building  image;  and  their  ease  of  use 
or  execution. 


“By  and  large,  the  environment  is  getting  tougher 
and  the  industry  will  need  to  work  even  harder  than  it 
has  just  to  hold  the  line.” 


Executives  conference  in  Washing¬ 
ton,  D.C.,  that  “We  do  not  see  a 
return  to  the  rosy  recent  past.” 

Among  the  findings: 

•  Nine  out  of  10  of  the  ad  agency 
executives  surveyed  said  they  buy 
newspapers,  but  only  one  in  10  ex¬ 
pects  to  see  his  agency’s  biggest  dol¬ 
lar  growth  go  to  newspapers.  About 
one  in  four  expects  the  agency’s 
greatest  dollar  growth  to  go  into  tele¬ 
vision,  while  approximately  one  in 
five  said  it  will  go  to  magazines. 


•  Even  in  usefulness  for  generating 
sales,  which  is  usually  the  area  of 
greatest  strength  for  newspapers,  the 
ad  agency  executives  surveyed 
ranked  newspapers  third  behind  local 
television  and  radio. 

Smith  also  outlined  several  points 
that  the  agency  respondents  are  tell¬ 
ing  newspapers,  including:  hold  rate 
increases  to  those  of  newspaper  com¬ 
petitors,  about  4%  for  1992;  make  the 
effort  to  become  easier  to  buy  and 
use;  get  basic  readership,  demo¬ 


graphic  and  purchasing  pattern  re¬ 
search  to  the  agencies,  as  well  as  page 
and  section  readership;  and  given 
newspapers’  weakness  in  image  ad¬ 
vertising,  develop  sections,  products 
and  environments  that  can  be  used  for 
image-building  campaigns. 

“Traditionally,  newspapers  have 
not  fared  well  with  agencies,”  Smith 
said.  “There  are  many  reasons  for 
this  history.  However,  if  newspapers 
are  to  continue  to  prosper,  they  must 
find  new  growth  areas  and  they  must 
be  willing  to  listen  to  all  potential 
clients.” 

Six  trends  affecting  newspaper 
readers  also  were  identified  by  Smith 
for  the  INFE  group. 

They  are:  the  growth  of  newspaper- 
averse  market  segments,  particularly 
the  baby  boom  and  baby  bust  genera¬ 
tions  and  the  new  immigrants,  espe¬ 
cially  Hispanics,  who,  for  language 
and  cultural  reasons,  are  not  reading 
English-language  U.S.  newspapers; 
the  contraction  of  leisure  time  and  the 
competition  for  readers’  time;  the 
drop  in  geographic  mobility  and  dis¬ 
persion,  and  a  move  away  from  big 
cities,  notably  toward  exurban  areas. 

Also:  the  leveling  off  of  affluence 
and  education  growth,  with  an  in¬ 
crease  in  functional  illiteracy;  the 
(Continued  on  page  39) 
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AP  to  transmit  paginated  reports 


At  last  week’s  Associated  Press 
Managing  Editors  conference  in 
Detroit,  AP  vice  president  and  execu¬ 
tive  editor  William  Ahearn  an¬ 
nounced  that  the  wire  service  will 
begin  transmitting  free  to  members 
monthly  paginated  explanatory  re¬ 
ports  on  high-readership  topics. 

Ahearn  said  the  full-page  “Agenda 
92”  packages,  complete  with  text, 
graphics  and  photos,  broaden  the 
AP’s  news  presentation,  helping 
make  it  “not  only  comprehensive  but 
comprehensible.” 

Members  will  receive  three  pages 
this  year,  beginning  with  material  on 
the  Tyson-Holyfield  fight,  scheduled 
for  Nov.  8,  and  followed  by  “The 
Heart  —  A  User’s  Guide,”  which 
will  look  at  prevention  and  treatment 
of  heart  disease.  Pages  in  1992  will  go 
out  once  a  month. 

Pages  will  be  designed  by  Robert 
Lockwood,  working  with  teams  from 
AP’s  editorial,  photo  and  graphics 
departments. 

According  to  Lockwood,  to  give 
readers  “the  news  they  need  in  the 
form  they  need  it,”  the  prepared 
pages  will  rely  on  logos,  summary 


Take  heart:  New  hofM-  tor  lu-altli 


0«MiNgftirtod:H/ui/r 


1  di>  U>  inifmn'e  yotu- ImiHh 


A  sample  of  AP's  paginated  news 
page  that  will  be  transmitted  free  to 
its  newspaper  members. 

boxes  and  writing  styles  that  “help 
readers  navigate  the  contents  of  a 
page.” 

Newspapers  can  use  the  entire 


pages,  their  separate  elements  or  mix 
the  content  with  local  material. 
Transmissions  via  the  AP’s  Graphics- 
Net  can  be  received  by  member- 
papers’  Macintosh  computers. 

According  to  the  AP,  Agenda  92  is 
formatted  in  QuarkXPress,  the  same 
pagination  program  used  at  about  half 
of  all  U.S.  newspapers.  Using 
XPress,  newspapers  can  tailor  the 
pages  to  their  editorial,  layout  and 
type  specifications. 

An  AP  spokesman  said  XPress  files 
will  contain  position-only  images 
where  color  photos  are  to  be  stripped 
in  later.  The  color  photos  will  be  sent 
over  PhotoStream  to  AP-Leaf  or 
other  picture  desks  for  processing  and 
output  of  separations. 

For  papers  without  Macintoshes  or 
QuarkXPress  or  PhotoStream  or 
GraphicsNet,  color  photos  and 
scanned  illustrations  will  move  on 
LaserPhoto,  prepared,  unpaginated 
copy  will  be  sent  over  the  general 
news  wires,  and  full-page  design  and 
graphics  will  be  available  from 
Access  USA,  AP’s  dial-up  bulletin 
board  for  graphics. 

—  Jim  Rosenberg 


Cleveland  convention  celebrates  SPJ  turnaround 


The  Society  of  Professional 
Journalists  —  which  suffered  its 
steepest  declines  in  the  mid-1980s 
when  newspapers  and  broadcast  op¬ 
erations  were  booming  —  is  making 
its  comeback  in  the  deep  recession 
year  of  1991. 

At  its  annual  convention  in  Cleve¬ 
land  Oct.  17-20,  SPJ  announced  it  had 
ended  its  1991  fiscal  year  in  the  black 
for  the  first  time  in  five  years. 

“This  past  year  could  become 
another  landmark  year  in  SPJ  his¬ 
tory,”  an  exultant  Frank  Gibson, 
metro  editor  at  The  Tennessean  in 
Nashville,  told  the  convention.  “The 
red  ink  stopped  flowing  in  1991. 

“SPJ  is  a  comeback  organization 
meeting  in  a  comeback  city,”  added 
Gibson,  who  stepped  down  as  presi¬ 
dent  at  the  Cleveland  convention. 

SPJ  also  said  its  membership — real 
paying  members,  as  opposed  to  its 
longtime  claimed  round-number 
membership  of  18,000  —  had  actu¬ 
ally  increased  by  more  than  1,200 
over  the  past  year. 

For  more  than  a  decade,  SPJ  mem¬ 
bership  had  drifted  ever  downward 
but,  in  early  October,  membership 


was  16,944,  executive  director  Ira 
Perry  told  the  SPJ  National  Board. 

Gibson  said  there  had  been  “un¬ 
precedented  interest  in  beginning  new 
chapters”  during  the  past  year. 

In  fact,  he  said,  SPJ  was  scheduled 
to  meet  soon  with  an  official  of  Mos¬ 
cow  University  about  the  possibility 
of  starting  a  chapter  in  Russia. 

Convention  attendance,  however, 
was  down  about  300  from  the  900  who 
attended  the  1990  annual  meeting. 

The  somewhat  more  flush  SPJ 
decided  to  spend  about  $150,000  to 
buy  new  equipment  and  software  to 
solve  what  Gibson  called  “an  atro¬ 
cious  computer  problem.” 

SPJ  has  also  begun  marketing  its 
Visa  credit  card.  At  the  convention, 
the  organization  also  announced  it 
was  offering  six  group  insurance 
plans. 

At  its  Cleveland  convention,  SPJ 
also  celebrated  a  year  that  had  seen 
one  of  its  greatest  journalistic 
triumphs  in  recent  years. 

SPJ  bankrolled  a  successul  legal 
challenge  to  the  claim  made  by  many 
colleges  that  the  so-called  Buckley 
Amendment  to  the  Federal  Educa¬ 


tional  Rights  and  Privacy  Act  pre¬ 
vented  release  of  campus  crime 
records. 

That  contention  had  long  been  a 
source  of  irritation  —  and  occasional 
censorship  efforts  —  for  student 
newspapers. 

Last  spring,  however,  a  federal 
judge  ruled  that  the  Buckley  Amend¬ 
ment  could  not  be  used  to  keep  cam¬ 
pus  crime  records  secret. 

“We  got  the  kind  of  decision  that 
you  pray  for,”  said  Paul  Me  Masters, 
associate  editor  of  the  editorial  page 
for  USA  Today  and  SPJ’s  national 
freedom  of  information  chairman. 

Later  in  the  year  the  U.S.  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Education  reversed  its  policy 
and  agreed  to  endorse  legislation  that 
would  explicitly  exempt  crime  re¬ 
cords  from  the  federal  privacy  law. 

SPJ  presented  a  “First  Amendment 
Award”  to  Traci  Bauer,  the  former 
editor  of  The  Standard,  Southwestern 
Missouri  State  University’s  student 
newspaper,  who  had  taken  her  school 
to  court  to  get  campus  crime  records. 

“We  had  been  looking  for  someone 
(Continued  on  page  39 ^ 
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Senate  wants  to  find 
leaker  of  FBI  report 


Cover  what  we  say 

Oakland  (Calif.)  City  Councii  is 
not  receptive  to  caii  for  openness 

By  M.L.  Stein 

The  Oakland  City  Council,  known  for  its  “retreat” 
meetings  out  of  the  public  eye,  got  some  advice  on  open¬ 
ness  from  a  press-sponsored  watchdog  group  but  the 
officials  did  not  appear  to  welcome  the  suggestions. 

In  fact,  one  councilman,  Leo  Bazile,  called  the  press 
“stupid,”  according  to  Terry  Francke,  executive  director 
of  the  California  First  Amendment  Coalition  (CFAC). 

The  remark,  Francke  said,  was  made  when  he  recently 
appeared  before  the  council  to  urge  it  to  make  its  meetings 
more  accessible,  to  the  press  and  public. 

Other  council  members  made  “pointed  remarks  criti¬ 
cizing  press  coverage,”  Francke  told  E&P. 

“They  felt  the  press  didn’t  always  cover  what  the  coun¬ 
cil  felt  was  important  and  that  reporters  seized  on  rela¬ 
tively  inconsequential  matters,”  Francke  continued. 
“They  also  said  the  coalition’s  recommendations  were 
just  another  excuse  to  pick  on  Oakland.” 

Prior  to  Francke’ s  meeting  with  the  council,  he  sent 
Oakland  Mayor  Elihu  Harris  and  council  members  a  letter 
saying  the  CFAC  believed  that  some  of  the  council’s 
customs  and  procedures  were  in  violation  of  the  state’s 
open  meetings  act. 

Specifically,  Francke  cited  the  council’s  “distant 
retreats,”  dinner  sessions,  closed  meetings  during  which 
pending  litigation  is  supposedly  discussed,  and  failure  to 
provide  pre-meeting  agendas  to  the  press. 

In  reference  to  the  legal  discussions,  Francke  noted,  the 
case  in  question  is  not  identified  or  posted  on  the  agenda. 

Even  so,  Francke  reported  to  E&P,  “I  told  the  council 
they  are  not  anywhere  near  the  worst  city  in  Calfornia”  in 
the  matter  of  open  meetings  law  violations. 

In  his  letter,  Francke  said  the  CFAC  was  acting  on 
complaints  by  both  Bay  area  journalists  and  “interested 
citizens.” 

On  the  matter  of  agenda  posting,  Francke  wrote:  “What 
we  are  concerned  with  is  not  the  convenience  of  journal¬ 
ists  but  the  informed  awareness  of  the  public  itself.  By  far, 
most  citizen  observers  of  council  meetings  are  those  who 
watch  the  proceedings  on  cable  television.  As  we  all 
learned  from  C-SPAN,  watching  government  on  televi¬ 
sion  can  often  be  far  more  intriguing  and  illuminating  than 
reading  or  hearing  accounts  of  it  through  the  news  media. 

“But  the  hearings  and  other  meetings  shown  on  C- 
SPAN  are  interesting  and  accessible  to  viewers  only 
because  they  concern  matters  that  the  media  have  already 
highlighted  through  regular  reports.  If  there  were  no  prior 
press  reporting  or  analysis,  few  in  the  C-SPAN  audience 
would  appreciate  the  significance  of  what  they  were 
watching,  or  indeed  would  watch  at  all.” 

Francke  said  that  his  visit  to  the  council  had  won  some 
concessions  despite  his  chilly  reception. 

He  said  the  council  agreed  to  consider  having  all  its 
retreats  in  Oakland  and  ending  the  taxpayer-paid  dinner 
get-togethers. 

“At  least  they  might  put  out  a  list  of  restaurants  where 
they  plan  to  meet  so  someone  could  pull  up  a  chair  and 
listen  to  what  they’re  saying,”  Francke  remarked. 

As  for  Bazile,  Francke  said:  “He’s  got  a  definite  atti¬ 
tude  about  the  press.” 


Many  U.S.  Senators  have  agreed  that  some  investiga¬ 
tion  should  be  conducted  into  the  source  of  information 
from  an  FBI  report  leaked  to  the  media  concerning  allega¬ 
tions  of  sexual  harassment  against  newly  confirmed 
Supreme  Court  Justice  Clarence  Thomas. 

What  the  Senators  could  not  agree  on,  however,  was 
whether  the  probe  should  be  conducted  by  the  FBI  or  a 
special  prosecutor,  and  whether  the  probe  would  look 
specifically  at  the  Thomas  case,  or  investigate  Senate 
leaks  in  general. 

In  addition,  a  private  group,  the  Conservative  Victory 
Committee  is  offering  a  monetary  reward  for  information 
about  the  source  of  the  leak.  According  to  the  Washington 
(D.C.)  Times,  the  group  has  raised  $43,000  and  speculates 
the  amount  could  reach  as  much  as  $50,000. 
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NEWSPEOPLE  IN  THE  NEWS 


Marjie  Lundstrom 


Maury  Macht 


Joyce  Terhaar 


The  Sacramento  Bee  has  announced  the  following  changes  in  its  newsroom: 

MARJIE  LUNDSTROM,  who  rejoined  the  Bee  last  year  after  serving  as 
national  correspondent  with  Gannett  News  Service,  has  been  named  city 
editor  at  the  Bee. 

JERRY  EAGAN,  formerly  editor  in  the  business  section,  has  been  named 
night  city  editor.  Eagan  previously  had  served  as  assistant  managing  editor, 
news  editor  and  city  editor  at  the  Sacramento  Union. 

MAURY  MACHT,  formerly  weekend  and  government  affairs  editor  for  the 
Metro  section,  has  been  named  enterprise  editor. 

JOYCE  TERHAAR,  a  staff  writer  for  the  business  section,  has  been  named 
government  affairs  editor  for  the  Metro  section.  Terhaar  previously  had  served 
as  assistant  city  editor  and  business  editor  of  the  Santa  Rosa  (Calif.)  Press 
Democrat. 

In  addition,  GARY  DELSOHN,  formerly  South  Placer  (Calif.)  bureau  chief, 
has  been  named  assistant  business  editor. 

Staff  writer  STEVE  GIBSON  succeeds  Delsohn  at  South  Placer. 


Natalie  Shore  has  joined  the 
newsroom  of  the  Long  Beach 
(Calif.)  Press-Telegram.  Prior  to 
joining  the  Press-Telegram,  Shore 
worked  at  the  Inland  Valley  Bulletin 
in  Ontario,  Calif. 


Kathleen  L.  Mason,  publisher  of 
the  Arcade  (N.Y.)  Herald,  has  been 
elected  president  of  the  New  York 
Press  Association.  She  succeeds 
Troy  Gustavson,  publisher  of 
Times/Review  Newspapers  in  Matti- 
tuck. 

Other  new  officers  elected  were: 
Joseph  V.  Gill,  vice  president  and 
general  manager  of  News  of  the  New 
Highlands  Inc.  in  Cornwall  —  presi¬ 
dent-elect;  Sharon  Fulmer,  co-edi¬ 
tor  of  the  Liverpool  Review  of  Bald- 
winsville  —  vice  president;  Carl  J. 
Aiello,  publisher  of  the  Wallkill 
Valley  Times  in  Walden — secretary/ 
treasurer;  and  Trey  Measer  of  Bee 
Publications  of  Buffalo  —  assistant 
treasurer. 


Ferrin  Tarkington  has  been 
named  deputy  director,  administra¬ 
tive  services,  at  the  Associated  Press. 

Tarkington  joined  AP  in  March 
1991  as  purchasing  manager,  based  at 
AP’s  New  York  headquarters.  In  her 
new  position,  Tarkington  will  assist 
Larry  Blasko,  AP’s  director  of 


administrative  services,  in  manage¬ 
ment  of  AP’s  domestic  facilities, 
including  leases,  construction,  pur¬ 
chasing  and  contract  services. 


Gary  D.  Merrell,  formerly  assis¬ 
tant  advertising  director  of  the 
Columbus  (Ohio)  Dispatch,  has  been 
promoted  to  advertising  director  at 
the  newspaper.  He  succeeds  David  J. 
Weltner,  who  has  announced  his 
retirement. 


Martin  Kreston  was  named  direc- 
tor/Northeast  sales  at  USA  Today. 
Kreston  most  recently  was  director  of 
marketing  at  Jobson  Publishing  Corp. 


Clyde  Wills,  publisher  and  editor 
of  the  Metropolis  (Ill.)  Planet,  was 
elected  president  of  the  Illinois  Press 
Association.  He  succeeds  Jeff  Far- 
REN  of  the  Kendall  County  Record  of 
Yorkville,  Ill. 

Byron  Tracy,  editor  of  the  Robin¬ 
son  Daily  News,  was  elected  first  vice 
president  and  Tom  Mathews  Jr., 
publisher  of  the  Wayne  County  Press 
in  Fairfield,  has  been  elected  second 
vice  president.  Howard  Hay,  a  Chi¬ 
cago  Tribune  vice  president,  was 
elected  third  vice  president.  Bill 
Garth,  publisher  of  Chicago  Citizen 
Group,  was  elected  treasurer.  Offi¬ 
cers  assume  their  posts  in  January. 


Stephanie  Grubert,  publisher  of 
the  weekly  Mountaintop  (Pa.)  Eagle, 
has  been  elected  president  of  the 
Pennsylvania  Newspaper  Publishers 
Association.  She  succeeds  Raymond 
L.  Gover,  publisher  of  the  Harris¬ 
burg  Patriot-News. 

Other  officers  elected  were:  F. 
Wallace  Gordon,  publisher  of  the 
Beaver  County  Times  in  Beaver — 
vice  president/dailies;  John  H.  Reid 
of  Reid  Newspapers  Inc.  of  Hershey, 
publishers  of  the  Hershey  Chronicle 
and  the  Elizabethtown  Chronicle — 
vice  president/weeklies;  and  Gary  K. 
Shorts,  publisher  of  the  Allentown 
Morning  Call  —  secretary/treasurer. 


INA  B.  Chadwick,  formerly  presi¬ 
dent  and  creative  director  of  the 
advertising  and  promotion  firm  Chad¬ 
wick  &  Co.  of  New  Rochelle,  N.Y., 
has  been  named  managing  editor  of 
the  weekly  Fairpress  of  Westport, 
Conn. 

Chadwick  previously  had  served  as 
editor  and  publisher  of  the  Fairfield 
County  Woman  in  Connecticut. 

:ic  4c  :|c 

Jeff  Jackson  has  been  promoted 
to  the  position  of  assistant  controller 
at  the  Sun  News  in  Myrtle  Beach, 
S.C.  A  former  accounting  manager, 
Jackson  has  been  with  the  Sun  News 
for  two  years.  Prior  to  that  he  had 
been  circulation  accounting  manager 
at  the  Columbus  (Ga.)  Ledger- 
Enquirer. 

The  Sun  News  also  announced  a 
series  of  editorial  changes  and  promo¬ 
tions: 

Gwen  Fowler  has  been  named 
metro  editor  and  Mona  Prufer,  John 
Hackworth,  Cindy  Burton  and 
Chrysti  Edge  have  been  named 
assistant  metro  editors. 

Fowler  will  be  responsible  for  coor¬ 
dinating  all  local  news  coverage.  She 
replaces  Lineta  Pritchard.  Fowler 
has  worked  at  the  Sun  News  as  assis¬ 
tant  metro  editor  since  October  1990. 
Prior  to  that  she  worked  at  the  Green- 
boro  (N.C.)  News  &  Record. 

Prufer  has  been  with  the  Sun  News 
for  three  years.  Prior  to  that,  she  was 
editor  of  Alternatives  and  Coast 
Magazine. 

Hackworth  has  been  an  assistant 
metro  editor  in  charge  of  Neighbors 
sections  for  two-and-a-half  years  and 
has  been  at  the  Sun  News  for  four 
years. 

Burton  has  been  news  editor  re¬ 
sponsible  for  national  and  interna¬ 
tional  news  since  January  1990. 

Edge  has  worked  as  a  reporter  at 
the  Sun  News  for  five  years. 
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Nancy  Call  Lazgin  recently 
joined  the  Providence  (R.I.)  Journal 
Co.  as  corporate  director  of  employee 
benefits. 

Lazgin  comes  to  the  Journal  from 
Grinnell  Corp.  in  Exeter,  N.H., 
where  she  was  director  of  human 
resources. 

*  *  * 

J.  Tim  Holt  has  been  named  mar¬ 
keting  director  of  the  Daily  Reflector 
in  Greenville,  N.C. 

Holt  served  as  advertising  director 
of  the  Reflector  since  November 
1988.  Previously  he  had  been  ad 
director  of  the  Columbia  (Mo.)  Daily 
Tribune. 

In  his  new  post.  Holt  assumes 
broader  responsibility  for  the  news¬ 
paper’s  advertising  and  circulation 
functions.  He  will  also  direct  the  inte¬ 
gration  of  the  company’s  marketing 
resources  to  pursue  long-term  strate¬ 
gies  for  new  product  development, 
alternative  information  delivery  sys¬ 
tems  and  database  marketing  ser¬ 
vices. 

Ik  lie  * 

Dale  Atess,  previously  vice  presi¬ 
dent  and  general  manager  of  Gannett 
Direct’s  Indianapolis  facility,  has 
been  appointed  to  the  new  position  of 
retail  sales  development  manager  of 
Gannett  National  Newspaper  Sales. 

Atess  will  be  based  in  Indianapolis 
and  will  also  work  out  of  the  seven 
GNNS  sales  offices  across  the  coun¬ 
try. 

In  coordination  with  the  GNNS 
management  team,  retail  account 
executives  and  Gannett  Newspapers, 
Atess  will  be  working  with  national 
retailers,  emphasizing  development 
of  vendor  support,  merge/purge,  al¬ 
ternative  delivery,  and  total  market 
coverage  programs. 

Ik  Ik  Ik 

Paul  Cohen  has  been  appointed  to 
the  new  position  of  corporate  director 
of  advertising  sales  and  marketing  at 
Calkins  Newspapers,  Levittown,  Pa. 

Prior  to  joining  Calkins  Newspa¬ 
pers,  Cohen  served  as  director  of 
advertising  and  marketing  at  the 
Florida  Times-Union  in  Jacksonville 
and  corporate  director  of  marketing  at 
Morris  Communications  Corp. 
Cohen  has  also  been  display  adver¬ 
tising  manager  at  the  Sun-Sentinel  in 
Fort  Lauderdale,  Fla. 

Ik  Ik 

Don  Sherlock  has  been  appointed 
vice  president/circulation  for  The 
Record  in  Bergen  County,  N.J.,  and 
William  McDonald  has  been 
appointed  vice  president/production. 

Sherlock  had  served  as  circulation 
manager.  In  that  post  he  was  respon¬ 
sible  for  day-to-day  home-delivery 
operations,  the  Passaic/Morris  circu¬ 


lation  operation,  and  circulation 
information  systems  for  the  past  three 
years. 

Sherlock  joined  the  Record  31 
years  ago  and  spent  17  years  as  sports 
editor  before  shifting  to  the  circula¬ 
tion  area. 

McDonald  had  served  as  vice  presi¬ 
dent/circulation  before  accepting  his 
new  responsibilities.  Prior  to  joining 
the  Record,  McDonald  had  been  vice 
president  for  News  America  where  he 
was  responsible  for  circulation  and 
promotion  for  the  New  York  Post, 
Boston  Herald,  San  Antonio  Express 
and  the  Chicago  Sun-Times. 

Ik  Ik  Ik 

Craig  Fuller,  chief  of  staff  during 
George  Bush’s  vice  presidency,  has 
been  named  president  and  chief 
executive  of  domestic  operations  for 
Hill  &  Knowlton  Inc. 

Fuller,  40,  succeeds  Thomas  Eid- 
SON  as  president  of  Hill  &  Knowlton 
USA.  Fuller  will  be  responsible  for 
more  than  800  employees  in  20 
offices.  Hill  &  Knowlton  is  the 
world’s  second-largest  public  rela¬ 
tions  company. 

*  *  * 

Paul  Palazzo  has  joined  the  Seat¬ 
tle  Times  as  assistant  sports  editor, 
working  with  writers  to  determine 
short-  and  long-term  assignments, 
and  edit  stories. 

Palazzo  comes  to  the  Times  from 
The  National  sports  daily  in  New 
York,  where  he  was  executive  news 
editor.  Prior  to  that  he  had  worked  for 
Newsday  as  assistant  news  editor  and 
at  the  Dallas  Times  Herald  where  he 
had  been  assistant  sports  editor. 

*  *  * 

Gilbert  Watson  III  has  been 
named  assistant  managing  editor/ 
metro  at  the  Sun  in  Baltimore, 
Md.,  and  Jan  Warrington  has  been 
named  assistant  managing  editor/fea¬ 
tures. 


—  NEWSPEOPLE  EDITOR 
TONY  CASE 

Watson,  who  has  been  with  the 
newspaper  for  23  years,  served  as 
assistant  managing  editor  for  features 
since  1982.  He  was  metro  editor  for 
three  years  prior,  having  joined  the 
Sun  after  working  at  the  Baltimore 
News  American  for  three  months  as  a 
copy  editor. 

Formerly  features  editor,  Warring¬ 
ton  joined  the  paper  in  1981  after  a 
year  with  the  St.  Louis  Post-Dispatch  ] 
as  copy  editor.  In  her  new  position,  | 
she  will  be  responsible  for  all  daily 
and  Sunday  feature  departments. 

4c  Ik 

Mark  Cohen  has  been  named 
advertising  director  of  the  Terre 
Haute  (Ind.)  Tribune-Star.  He  was 
previously  retail  manager  at  the 
paper. 

4i  Ik  4c 

The  Daily  Oklahoman  of  Oklahoma 
City,  Okla.,  has  announced  two  pro¬ 
motions  in  the  display  advertising 
department. 

Mike  Day  has  been  named  display 
advertising  sales  manager  and  Denise 
Hawkins  has  been  named  a  specialist 
in  retail  sales  development. 

Hawkins  succeeds  Day,  who  has 
been  a  member  of  the  newspaper’s 
advertising  department  for  10  years, 
coordinating  several  special  projects. 
He  joined  the  Oklahoman  as  an 
account  executive. 

Hawkins  joined  the  Oklahoman  in 
1979  as  a  retail  account  executive. 
For  the  past  year,  she  has  been  a  key 
account  representative,  working  pri¬ 
marily  with  national  chain  accounts. 
Before  joining  the  Oklahoman,  she 
had  been  a  sale  representative  for 
Brown  Brokerage  and  Hershey  Food 
Co.,  with  territories  in  Oklahoma  and 
Kansas. 
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John  Ailes,  77,  editor  of  the 
weekly  Hampshire  Review,  died  Oct. 
12,  two  weeks  after  having  suffered  a 
heart  attack. 

Ailes  was  a  lawyer  when  he  was 
appointed  editor  of  the  newspaper  in 
1953  upon  the  death  of  his  grand¬ 
father,  former  Gov.  John  Cornwell, 
who  was  the  Review’s  managing  edi¬ 
tor. 

He  juggled  his  editing  duties  with 
his  law  practice  until  about  1970, 
when  he  gave  up  the  legal  practice  to 
concentrate  on  the  newspaper. 

*  * 

Brady  Black,  83,  a  former  editor 
of  the  Cincinnati  Enquirer,  died  Oct. 
9. 

Black  retired  as  editor  and  vice 
president  of  the  Enquirer  in  1975.  He 
began  his  journalism  career  in  1927  at 
the  Ashland  (Ky.)  Independent, 
where  he  was  sports  editor  and  city 
editor  before  joining  the  Enquirer  in 
1940.  After  his  retirement,  he  taught 
journalism  at  Ohio  State  University. 

*  *  * 

Herman  Hill,  85,  a  journalist  and 
civil  rights  crusader,  died  Sept.  28  of 
Parkinson’s  disease. 

In  1931,  Hill  became  West  Coast 
editor  for  the  Pittsburgh  Courier,  a 
weekly  black  newspaper  with  a  na¬ 
tional  circulation.  Hill  and  the  Cou¬ 
rier  led  a  campaign  in  1949  that 
resulted  in  the  Los  Angeles  Rams 
signing  the  team’s  first  black  football 
players. 

He  was  a  publicist  for  the  7-Up 
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Bottling  Co.  for  32  years  and  later 
founded  his  own  public  relations  firm 
before  retiring  in  1986. 

4c  iK  « 

William  Kessler,  72,  publisher  of 
the  Gloversville  (N.Y.)  Leader-Her¬ 
ald  from  1965  to  1989  and  past  presi¬ 
dent  of  the  New  York  Newspaper 
Publishers  Association,  died  Oct.  4. 

He  started  working  at  the  Leader- 
Republican  and  Morning  Herald, 
forerunners  of  the  current  newspa¬ 
per,  after  leaving  the  Army  in  1945. 
He  worked  in  accounting  and  as  busi¬ 
ness  and  general  manager  before 
becoming  publisher. 

dc  lit  4c 

Paul  Henry  Lang,  90,  chief  music 
critic  of  the  now-defunct  New  York 
Herald  Tribune  from  1954  until  1965, 
died  Sept.  28  at  his  Lakeville,  Conn., 
home. 

A  Budapest  native,  he  played  in  the 
Royal  Philharmonic  and  at  23  was 
assistant  conductor  of  the  Budapest 
Opera.  He  taught  at  Vassar  and  Wells 
colleges  and  at  Columbia  University. 
He  also  served  as  editor  of  Musical 
Quarterly. 

*  4t  4t 

Doris  Lilly,  60,  a  newspaper  gos¬ 
sip  columnist  known  for  her  range  of 
celebrity  acquaintances  and  her  book 
How  to  Marry  a  Millionaire,  died  on 
Oct.  9. 

Lilly  wrote  a  society  column  that 
ran  in  the  New  York  Post  three  times  a 
week  from  1958  to  1%8.  She  reported 
on  celebrity  gossip  for  WPIX  televi¬ 
sion  in  New  York  from  1974  to  1977. 
Her  book  became  the  basis  for  a  Mar¬ 
ilyn  Monroe  movie  of  the  same  title. 

4c  4c  4c 

James  Monahan,  84,  the  overnight 
city  editor  at  the  Boston  Globe  for 
more  than  30  years  before  retiring  in 
1977,  died  Oct.  6. 

dc  4c  4c 

Nathan  O.  Osburne  Jr.,  70, 
retired  managing  editor  of  the  Harris¬ 
burg  (Pa.)  Patriot-News,  died  Sept.  7 
in  Harrisburg. 

4c  4c  4c 

Richard  M.  Petty  Sr.,  86,  retired 
printing  executive  and  publisher  of 
the  weekly  Southside  News  in  At¬ 
lanta,  died  Sept.  16. 

4c  4c  4c 

Fremont  Power,  76,  former 
executive  editor  of  the  Indianapolis 
News  and  writer  for  the  Indianapolis 
Times,  died  Sept.  18. 

4c  4c  4c 

Bill  Shepherd,  63,  staff  photogra¬ 
pher  with  the  Dayton  (Ohio)  Daily 


News,  died  Sept.  21  after  a  lengthy 
illness. 

4c  4c  4c 

Ben  Yablonky,  80,  professor 
emeritus  of  communication  at  the 
University  of  Michigan,  died  Oct.  1 1 
of  a  stroke. 

Yablonky  was  a  newsman  whose 
career  as  a  print  journalist,  broad¬ 
caster  and  educator  had  spanned  50 
years. 

A  self-described  radical,  in  the  late 
1930s  and  early  1940s,  Yablonky 
worked  as  an  editor  and  reporter  for 
the  Chicago  Herald  and  Examiner 
and  the  Chicago  Sun,  where  he 
walked  a  picket  line  to  organize  one  of 
the  first  journalists’  union. 

He  was  on  the  staff  of  the  adless, 
experimental  newspaper,  PM,  from 
1942-48,  and  then  taught  for  11  years 
at  New  York  University  and  worked 
simultaneously  at  NBC  and  CBS  tv 
networks. 

Yablonky  joined  the  faculty  of  UM 
in  1959  and  in  1973  he  founded  and 
directed  the  National  Endowment  for 
the  Humanities  Fellowships  in  Jour¬ 
nalism  at  UM.  Today,  the  program  is 
known  as  the  Michigan  Journalism 
Fellowships  Program. 


Series  gets  results 

An  investigative  series  in  the  Fort 
Lauderdale  (Fla.)  Sun-Sentinel  has 
sparked  calls  for  new  laws  to  crack 
down  on  police  officers  found  guilty 
of  serious  misconduct. 

The  Florida  Criminal  Justice  Stan¬ 
dards  and  Training  Commission  in 
Tallahassee  asked  for  the  reforms  in 
the  wake  of  “Above  the  Law:  Cops 
Who  Betray  the  Badge.”  The  four- 
part  series  was  published  in  July. 

After  the  series  ran,  police  commis¬ 
sioners  drafted  several  changes  in 
state  law  to  ensure  tougher  penalties 
for  offenders,  more  thorough  report¬ 
ing  of  misconduct  by  police  agencies 
and  more  probing  background  checks 
for  new  officers. 

The  proposals  are  to  be  sent  to  the 
Florida  Legislature  for  its  considera¬ 
tion  at  a  January  legislative  session. 

Free  weekly 

The  San  Diego  (Calif.)  Indepen¬ 
dent,  a  free  weekly  community  news¬ 
paper,  has  begun  distributing  in  Mis¬ 
sion  Hills,  Hillcrest,  Middletown  and 
downtown  San  Diego,  with  an  initial 
circulation  of  20,000. 

The  paper  focuses  on  local  issues, 
events,  sports  and  school  events. 
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Dayton  Daily  News  hit  with  unfair  labor  charges 


By  George  Gameau 

The  National  Labor  Relations 
Board  has  accused  Cox  Enterprises 
Inc.’s  Dayton  (Ohio)  Daily  News  of 
refusing  to  bargain  in  good  faith  with 
the  Newspaper  Guild  local. 

The  complaint  of  unfair  labor  prac¬ 
tices  means  that  the  NLRB  found 
enough  evidence  from  charges  by  the 
Dayton  Newspaper  Guild  Local  157 
to  warrant  a  hearing,  set  for  Jan.  30, 
1992,  before  an  administrative  law 
judge. 

The  complaint,  signed  by  Edward 
C.  Verst,  an  NLRB  acting  regional 
director  in  Cincinnati,  accuses  the 
Daily  News  of;  refusing  in  the  nego¬ 
tiating  process  to  turn  over  payroll 
records  of  stringers;  insisting  that 
stringers  be  excluded  from  the  bar¬ 
gaining  unit;  and,  “based  on  its  ani¬ 
mosity  toward  the  union,”  refusing  to 
deduct  union  dues  from  paychecks. 

The  union,  representing  180  full- 
and  part-time  newsroom  employees, 
was  unaffiliated  until  it  voted  in  1986 
to  join  the  Guild.  After  a  challenge  by 
the  company,  an  NLRB  election  in 
1989  affirmed  Guild  affiliation  and  for 
the  first  time  included  part-time 
employees  in  the  bargaining  unit. 

Newsroom  employees  have  been 
without  a  contract  since  1989  and 
have  gone  without  a  general  pay 
increase  for  three-and-one-half  years. 
Talks  over  25  months  have  failed  to 
yield  a  contract. 

Rob  Modic,  president  of  the  union 
local  and  a  Daily  News  court  re¬ 
porter,  called  the  NLRB  action  “vin¬ 
dication”  for  the  union,  whose  mem¬ 
bers  have  been  “unjustly  targeted” 
by  the  newspaper  “for  choosing  to  be 
represented  by  a  union  that  was  not 
the  company’s  choice.” 

Daily  News  business  manager  and 
lead  negotiator  Paula  Grogan  said  the 
paper  disagreed  with  the  complaint 
and  was  negotiating  a  settlement  with 
the  NLRB. 

The  sides  differ  mainly  over  the 
status  of  up  to  1(X)  stringers.  The 
Daily  News  maintains  that  many  are 
independent  contractors  and  exempt 
from  union  representation. 

“We  feel  confident  we  followed 
NLRB  guidelines  in  determining  in¬ 
dependent  contractors,”  Grogan 
said. 

Part-time  stringers  are  hourly 
employees  and  part  of  the  bargaining 
unit.  Contractors  are  non-employees 
who  are  paid  by  the  story. 

Modic  said  the  company  had  agreed 
before  the  election  on  the  composi¬ 
tion  of  the  bargaining  unit  but  has 


reversed  itself,  and  removed  about  20 
stringers  by  calling  them  contractors. 
The  union  says  it  cannot  figure  out 
exactly  how  many  until  reviewing 
their  pay  and  work  records,  which  the 
paper  is  withholding. 

Grogan  maintained  that  the  com¬ 
pany  is  not  obliged  to  turn  over 
records  of  stringers  who  are  not 
employees. 

On  dues  checkoff  and  union  secu¬ 
rity — by  which  the  paper  collected 
union  dues  from  all  union-repre¬ 
sented  employees,  whether  union 
members  or  not — she  said  the  paper 
held  that  newsroom  employees  are 
professionals  who  should  have  a 
choice  on  whether  they  support  the 
union,  and  the  paper  should  remain 
neutral. 

The  independent  union’s  contract 
included  dues  checkoff  and  union 
security  —  both  accorded  to  most 
other  Daily  News  unions  —  but  the 
paper  canceled  those  provisions  for 
the  newsroom  in  1986.  The  union 
sued  in  federal  court  for  breach  of 
contract  and  later  settled  for  $8,500, 
Modic  said. 

The  paper  is  represented  by  the 
Nashville,  Tenn. -based  law  firm  King 
&  Ballow,  whose  Richard  Lowe  has 
represented  the  newspaper  at  the  bar¬ 
gaining  table  for  the  last  six  weeks. 

Talks  were  continuing. 

The  union  and  newspaper  have  a 
history  of  increasing  animosity.  The 
paper  settled  a  1986  NLRB  com¬ 
plaint — based  on  threats  by  managers 
to  roll  back  union  gains  if  members 
voted  for  the  Guild — by  posting  a 
notice  disavowing  that  stance. 

The  union  also  has  filed  complaints 
with  the  Federal  Communications 
Commission  and  the  U.S.  Justice  De- 
partment’s  Antitrust  Division 
because  a  Cox  radio  station  refused  to 
air  a  union  ad  urging  readers  to  boy¬ 
cott  the  Daily  News.  Several  area 
unions  are  supporting  the  boycott. 

Atlanta,  Ga.-based  Cox  owns  Day¬ 
ton’s  WHIO-AM  and  WHKO-FM, 
which  require  advertisers  to  buy  time 
on  both.  WHIG  later  offered  the 
union  $  1 ,500  of  free  air  time  as  a  good¬ 
will  gesture  but  the  union  refused  in 
protest  of  the  policy  and  has  threat¬ 
ened  to  contest  their  license  renewals. 

The  union  also  filed  a  separate 
NLRB  complaint  charging  that  the 
company,  without  bargaining,  had 
changed  terms  and  conditions  of 
employment  for  some  part-time 
employees. 

The  union  has  been  getting  finan¬ 
cial  support  from  other  Guild  locals 
and  the  International. 


“Our  members  our  getting  very 
frustrated,”  Modic  said.  “We  hope  to 
get  a  contract  as  soon  as  possible,  but 
recent  talks  show  no  indication  they 
want  a  contract.” 

J-school  gets 
grant  to  help 
foreign  journalists 

The  University  of  Missouri-Colum- 
bia  School  of  Journalism  has  been 
awarded  a  $200,000  grant  to  lead  a 
new  program  that  will  help  journalists 
in  East  Central  Europe  better  under¬ 
stand  how  to  operate  a  free  press  in 
their  newly  democratizing  societies, 
announced  Dean  Mills,  dean  of  the 
School  of  Journalism. 

Mills  holds  degrees  in  Russian  and 
journalism  and  worked  as  Moscow 
bureau  chief  for  the  Baltimore  Sun. 

The  U.S.  Information  Agency  grant 
will  fund  a  series  of  joum^ism  work¬ 
shops  in  East  Central  Europe,  in¬ 
cluding  Czechoslovakia,  Poland  and 
Hungary. 

The  project  proposal  was  devel¬ 
oped  in  response  to  an  invitation  from 
the  USIA,  which  had  been  notified  by 
East  Central  European  journalists 
who  wanted  to  observe  journalism  in 
democratic  countries.  Several  U.S. 
newspaper  internships  for  East  Cen¬ 
tral  European  journalists  will  also  be 
funded. 

The  first  step  will  involve  Mills 
attending  the  second  annual  confer¬ 
ence  of  the  Alliance  of  Universities 
for  Democracy  in  Bratislava,  capital 
of  Slovakia.  The  alliance  comprises 
15  American  universities  and  40 
European  universities  committed  to 
the  idea  of  democratization. 

N.D.  daily 
goes  mornings 

The  Minot  (N.D.)  Daily  News  will 
become  a  morning  paper  seven  days 
a  week  beginning  in  April  1992.  The 
newspaper,  with  a  daily  circulation  of 
about  25,500,  already  publishes  in  the 
morning  on  Saturdays,  Sundays  and 
holidays. 

“We  can  provide  our  readers  with  a 
better  newspaper  with  fresher  news  if 
we  go  to  morning  publication  and 
delivery,”  said  publisher  Margaret 
Wade. 
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Clyde  Wills 

The  Metropolis  Planet 

Metropolis,  III. 

By  Laurie  Sue  Brockway 

He’s  no  Perry  White  but,  golly, 
chief,  there  sure  are  similarities. 

He  is  editor  of  a  newspaper  called 
The  Planet,  which  serves  the  city  of 
Metropolis,  and  gives  ink  on  a  regular 
basis  to  a  guy  in  blue  tights  and  a  red 
cape.  No  kidding. 

The  Metropolis  Planet,  weekly  cir¬ 
culation  6,000,  is  located  in  the  south¬ 
ernmost  tip  of  the  Liberty  State,  in  the 
real  city  of  Metropolis,  Ill. — a  town 
that  bills  itself  as  the  home  of  Super¬ 
man.  Editor  and  publisher  Clyde 
Wills,  45,  has  for  17  years  been  at  the 
helm  of  the  publication  that  is  the  one 
news  source  in  this  two-motel,  one- 
traffic  light  town  of  7,000. 


Far  from  being  a  high-strung,  head¬ 
line-hungry  Perry  White  type.  Wills  is 
a  second-generation  newspaperman 
who  was  literally  brought  up  in  the 
business.  He  shares  the  concerns  of 
many  editors  today:  rising  costs, 
declining  revenues,  the  delicate 
balance  between  advertising  and  edi¬ 
torial  coverage,  and  dealing  with  the 
assortment  of  conflicts  of  interest  that 
can  arise  in  a  small-town  setting. 

Regardless  of  its  hokey  Superman 
hook,  the  award-winning  Planet  em¬ 
bodies  what  makes  any  weekly’s 
readers  feel  at  home  in  its  pages— 
community  spirit  and  news,  and  a 
healthy  dose  of  town  meeting  cover¬ 
age,  local  sports,  wedding,  birth  and 
death  announcements.  The  Illinois 
Press  Association  has  honored  the 
paper  several  times. 

“For  the  most  part,  the  Metropolis 
Planet  is  just  like  any  other  newspa¬ 
per  in  a  small.  Midwest  city,”  Wills 


(Brockway  is  editor  and  owner  of  the 
New  York-based  Star  Reporter  News 
Service  Inc.,  which  specializes  in 
offbeat  travel,  lifestyle  and  entertain¬ 
ment  features.) 


notes  with  a  soft-spoken,  Midwestern 
twang.  “We  are  viewed  very  much  as 
part  of  the  community.” 

The  city  of  Metropolis  decided  to 
capitalize  on  its  famous  comic-book 
name  in  1972,  and  “adopted”  the 
Man  of  Steel  as  its  flying  mascot  to 
help  generate  tourism  dollars. 

That  is  when  the  newspaper’s  name 
was  changed,  by  its  owners,  from  the 
Metropolis  News  to  the  Metropolis 
Planet.  A  new  logo — featuring  the 
Man  of  Steel  standing  atop  a  globe — 
was  designed  with  assistance  from 
National  Periodicals  Company  (now 
D.C.  Comics),  which  was  then  gung- 
ho  about  their  superhero’s  connec¬ 
tion  to  Metropolis,  Ill.  Founded  in 
1865,  the  paper  was  originally  named 


The  Promulgator. 

The  town  of  Metropolis  resembles 
Clark  Kent's  hometown  of  Small ville, 
U.S.A.,  except  for  distinct  markings 
that  shout  “Home  of  Superman”:  a 
huge  billboard  that  welcomes  visi¬ 
tors;  the  statue  that  stands  guard  out¬ 
side  the  county  jail,  and  the  street 
named  Lois  Lane. 

Most  of  the  residents,  however, 
think  the  Superman  is  ho-hum.  They 
are  more  concerned  with  the  eco¬ 
nomy  and  keeping  their  kids  safe  from 
drugs. 

The  Planet  publishes  a  special 
Superman  edition  each  June,  when 
thousands  of  tourists  roll  in  for  the 
annual  Superman  Celebration,  and 
you  will  see  Superman-related  stories 
and  photos  appear  throughout  the 
year,  but  Wills  says  that  the  Planet’s 
foremost  responsibility  is  to  report 
community  news. 

Clyde  Wills  wears  so  many  hats — 
editor,  publisher,  community  leader, 
neighbor,  salesman — that  he  seems  to 
lead  somewhat  of  a  double  life.  A 
mild-mannered  journalist  by  day,  he 
must  often  do  a  quick  change  into 
advocate  and  crusader  for  causes  that 


Clyde  Wills 


will  benefit  the  city. 

Although  traditional  journalistic 
ethics  are  part  of  his  makeup,  muck¬ 
raking  is  not.  He  says  he  is  often  more 
effective  trying  to  work  with  local 
politicians  to  create  change  rather 
than  blasting  them  in  print.  “It  may 
temporarily  increase  the  circulation 
of  the  newspaper,  but  I  think  in  the 
long  run  it  would  splinter  the  town. 

“I’m  very  committed  to  trying  to 
change  things,  but  my  personality  is 
probably  a  lot  different  from  most 
newspaper  editors,”  Wills  explains. 
“I’m  more  of  a  behind-the-scenes 
person,  working  with  the  mayor  and 
the  County  Board,  trying  to  encour¬ 
age  them  rather  than  writing  hot  edi¬ 
torials  about  what  they’re  doing 
wrong.” 

He  admits  that  on  a  daily  in  a  larger 
market  he  would  be  walking  a  thin 
line.  “In  a  newspaper  this  size,  in  a 
community  this  size,  there’s  no  way 
we  can  operate  like  a  reporter  from 
the  New  York  Times,  or  even  a 
medium-sized  daily.” 

You  would  think  that  in  a  town 
where  the  mayor  answers  his  own 
phone  and  where  you  run  into  the 
police  chief  and  his  wife  at  the  local 
supermarket,  the  newspaper  editor 
would  be  very  chummy  with  the  pow- 
ers-that-be,  but  Wills  says  his  sur¬ 
vival  mechanism  is  distance. 

“I  probably  don’t  allow  myself  to 
get  very  close  to  people  in  many 
cases,”  he  observes,  noting  the  pit- 
falls  of  fraternizing  with  city  officials. 
“I  have  to  stay  distant.” 

An  inherent  conflict  is  that  distance 
is  sometimes  impossible  in  a  small 
town.  “There  are  constant  feelings 
where  the  editor  is  torn,  even  on  the 


“For  the  most  part,  the  Metropolis  Planet  is  just  like 
any  other  newspaper  in  a  small,  Midwest  city,”  Wills 
notes  with  a  soft-spoken,  Midwestern  twang.  “We  are 
viewed  very  much  as  part  of  the  community.” 
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street,”  he  explains.  “My  next-door 
neighbor  is  the  school  board  superin- 
tendant,  so  it’s  hard  for  me  to  run  an 
editorial  saying  how  rotten  the  school 
system  is  being  run  and  then  pull  up  in 
my  driveway,  get  out  of  my  car,  and 
say,  ‘Hello,  Don.’  ” 

The  Planet  faces  the  kind  of  eco¬ 
nomic  struggles  and  conflicts  classic 
to  small  newspapers.  Keeping  the  ad¬ 
vertising  and  editorial  departments 
separate  can  be  a  challenge.  Wills 
feels,  especially  when  “I  [have  to]  go 
out  trying  to  collect  on  advertising 
accounts  we  can’t  get  our  money 
from.” 

Then  there  are  those  advertisers 
who  cannot  comprehend  the  distinc¬ 
tion  between  news  and  advertising,  or 
who  pull  the  weight  of  their  ad  dollars 
to  try  to  manipulate  news  coverage. 

“I’ve  been  lucky  enough  to  have 
very  few  of  these  times,  but  weekly 
editors  always  have  the  problem  of, 
say,  the  local  grocery  store  owner 
coming  in  and  saying,  ‘If  you  run  the 
story  about  my  son  being  arrested. 
I’m  going  to  drop  my  advertising,’ 
and,  when  you’re  talking  about  a  situ¬ 
ation  where  he  may  spend  $25,000  a 
year  at  the  newspaper,  that’s  a  big 
chunk  of  your  advertising.  It’s  mighty 
hard  to  look  at  somebody  and  say, 
‘Well,  you  can  go  to  hell.  I’m  going  to 
run  this  paper  the  way  I  want  to!’  ” 

Wills  has  taken  on  his  fair  share  of 
work  in  the  community.  He  has 
served  as  chairman  of  the  Merchants 
Association,  president  of  the  Rotary 
Club  and  president  of  the  Massac 
County  Chamber  of  Commerce.  Two 
years  ago,  when  the  director  of  the 
Chamber  died  unexpectedly.  Wills 
pitched  in  and  helped  run  things.  All 
were  volunteer  positions. 

In  addition,  he  is  the  unofficial 
public  relations  arm  for  Metropolis 
simply  because  he  is  one  of  the  few 
people  in  town  with  the  savvy  to  han¬ 
dle  press  inquiries.  He  often  acts  as 
host  to  visiting  journalists,  which 
means  he  spends  late  nights  getting 
his  paper  out  so  he  can  help  visitors 
make  their  deadlines.  He  also  plays  a 
big  role  in  planning  and  publicizing 
the  annual  Superman  Celebration. 

“I  don’t  think  that  an  editor  or  pub¬ 
lisher  can  mix  in  too  much  political 
activity  or  can  very  well  serve  on 
elected  boards  or  commissions,  but  I 
certainly  do  a  lot  of  volunteer  work,” 
he  points  out.  The  lines  between  pub¬ 
lishing  and  politics  do  sometimes 
cross. 

“I  do  serve  on  the  planning  com¬ 
mission  in  town,  and  it’s  just  about 
the  only  thing  I’ve  ever  served  on  that 
I’ve  reported  on.”  He  explains  that  it 
was  his  encouragement  to  enforce 
certain  ordinances  and  planning  that 
prompted  members  of  the  commis- 
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sion  to  ask  him  to  serve  on  the  board. 

“I  couldn’t  very  well  say  no.”  It  is 
simpler  for  him  to  take  notes  and 
write  the  stories  than  sending  a 
staffer;  this  means  he  sometimes 
comes  away  from  a  meeting  to  report 
on  something  he  had  a  direct  influ¬ 
ence  in  creating. 

When  Wills  took  over  the  job  of 
managing  editor  in  1973 — he  became 
editor  and  publisher  in  1980,  although 
he  does  not  own  the  newspaper — he 
wrote  most  of  the  stories  and  took 
most  of  the  pictures  himself.  Now  he 
has  got  a  staff  of  three  reporters  and 
two  ad  salespeople.  He  never  runs 
bylines  on  news  storied,  but  insists 
they  be  carried  on  the  editorial  page. 

The  people  drawn  to  the  Planet  are 
not  scoop-hungry  Lois  Lane  types 
nor  lifers  in  the  journalism  trade;  they 
are  mostly  young  married  women 
looking  for  part-time  work  in  a  slow 
economy.  Wills  faces  high  turnover 


and  regular  retraining  periods. 

Perhaps  the  most  grueling  time  for 
the  Planet  was  the  late  eighties,  when 
internal  corruption  became  front¬ 
page  news.  It  was  then  that  Wills, 
investigating  the  paper’s  serious 
financial  problems,  discovered  a 
trusted  bookkeeper  had  bilked  the 
newspaper  out  of  over  $100,000 
between  1981  and  1989. 

According  to  Wills,  “We  tried  not 
to  make  a  big  thing  out  of  it,  or  treat 
her  unfairly,  but  we  certainly  didn’t 
avoid  it.” 

The  way  Wills  handled  the  story 
speaks  volumes  about  the  kind  of  edi¬ 
tor  he  is.  From  the  initial  discovery  to 
coverage  of  the  woman’s  trial,  he 
treated  the  incident  as  a  regular  news 
story  and  barely  indicated  the  night¬ 
mare  the  embezzlement  had  caused. 

“It  cost  us  a  lot  of  money,  between 
what  she  stole,  legal  fees,  and  special 
accounting  fees.  As  far  as  a  civil  suit, 
it’s  still  costing  money.  She  had 
worked  here  for  13  years  and  I  had 
trusted  her  a  great  deal,  so  it  was  a 
great  blow — not  just  the  money,  but 
finding  we  had  been  stabbed  in  the 
back  by  someone  we  trusted.”  Things 
like  this  just  don’t  happen  much  in 
Metropolis. 

“I  have  never  had  much  trouble 
sleeping,  but  this  bookkeeper  thing 
has  been  the  toughest  challenge  of  my 
life,”  he  admits,  his  voice  a  bit  shaky 
yet  free  of  malice.  “The  theft,  and  the 
problems  surrounding  it,  has  been  the 
hardest  thing  to  put  out  of  my  mind.” 

Last  report  from  the  Planet  was 
that  the  woman  had  served  three-and- 
a-half  months  in  jail,  on  a  maximum 
five-year  sentence.  “I  wrote  a  story 
saying  she’d  been  released  under 
electronic  surveillance,  [a  technique 
used]  for  the  first  time  in  Massac 
County.” 

In  the  1990s,  the  big  story  is  a  pro¬ 
posal  to  bring  riverboat  gambling  to 
the  area,  with  a  base  in  Metropolis,  on 
the  Ohio  River.  The  Planet  has  dili¬ 
gently  stayed  on  top  of  the  scoop. 
“Riverboat  gambling  has  been  big 
news,  as  far  as  writing  a  series  of 
stories  with  a  lot  of  information  that 
people  need  to  make  decisions,” 
Wills  notes.  If  approved,  it  will  pump 
much-needed  tourism  dollars  into  the 
city  which.  Wills  reports,  has  seen 
little  growth  and  high  unemployment 
in  the  past  five  years. 

Perhaps  it  is  Wills’  background  that 
gives  him  the  grit  to  juggle  all  his  roles 
and  still  get  out  a  newspaper  every 
week. 

Born  in  Tacoma,  Wash.,  to  an 
Army  Air  Corps  father  and  school¬ 
teacher  mother.  Wills  was  one  of  six 
boys.  His  parents,  originally  from 
central  Kentucky,  moved  back  there 
(Continued  on  page  40) 
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NEWS/TECH 


AP  Graphics  moves  to  FreeHand 

Aldus  Corp.  announces  several  software  updates 


By  Jim  Rosenberg 

The  Associated  Press  said  it  will 
upgrade  its  news  graphics  by  using 
the  Aldus  FreeHand  3.1  Macintosh 
graphics  software  package  and  phas¬ 
ing  out  MacDraw  II. 

AP  graphics  director  John  Mona¬ 
han  announced  the  change  earlier  this 
month  at  a  Society  of  Newspaper 
Design  meeting  in  Boston. 

The  AP  said  FreeHand  will  permit 
creation  of  color  graphics  compatible 
with  pagination  systems,  with  most  of 
which,  said  Monahan,  MacDraw  II 
cannot  work.  He  added  that  Mac¬ 
Draw  II  also  has  limited  color  han¬ 
dling  capability. 


While  FreeHand  is  brought  on,  the 
AP  will  continue  offering  black-and- 
white  graphics  in  MacDraw  II  format. 
AP  will  introduce  FreeHand  color 
graphics  by  the  end  of  the  year  and 
begin  phasing  out  MacDraw  II. 

It  said  its  color  graphics  “will  also 
be  available  in  black-and-white-only 
MacDraw  versions.”  Newspapers 
that  have  archived  graphics  in  Mac¬ 
Draw  II  can  save  them  as  PICT  files 
and  open  them  directly  in  FreeHand. 

The  decision  was  made  following 
much  discussion  among  newspaper 
graphics  artists  and  editors  concern¬ 
ing  adoption  of  a  suitable  standard 
format  —  an  acceptable  one  common 
to  the  newspapers  and  the  wire  ser¬ 
vice. 

Monahan  said  an  Associated  Press 
Managing  Editors  survey  confirmed 
that  most  AP  members  preferred 
graphics  programs  other  than  Mac¬ 
Draw,  that  most  papers  now  add  color 
to  black-only  AP  graphics  and  that 
they  would  use  color  graphics  if  avail¬ 
able.  Just  prior  to  his  announcement, 
Monahan  told  E&P,  “We  feel  that  the 
development  of  MacDraw  Pro  is  not 
what  we  needed.” 

A  software  bridge  from  FreeHand 


3. 1  to  MacDraw  II  created  by  Aldus  at 
the  AP’s  request  enables  the  transi¬ 
tion  in  formats.  The  filter  in  Free- 
Hand  3.1  accurately  converts  Mac¬ 
Draw  bitmap  fill  patterns  into  true 
PostScript  gray  tones. 

Monahan  said  that  until  now  there 
had  been  no  “way  to  transfer  graphics 
from  the  FreeHand  or  Illustrator  pro¬ 
grams  to  MacDraw,”  where  PICT 
files  remain  editable.  AP  will  handle 
conversions  to  MacDraw  until  that 
format  is  phased  out.  Thereafter,  mem¬ 
bers  can  make  conversions  them¬ 
selves,  if  required. 

According  to  Monahan,  Aldus’ 
cooperation  in  creation  of  the  soft¬ 


ware  bridge  led  to  a  choice  of  Free- 
Hand  over  Adobe  Systems’  Illustra¬ 
tor,  another  popular  graphics  pack¬ 
age.  AP  color  graphics  in  FreeHand 
are  editable  in  Illustrator  through  use 
of  Altsys  Corp.’s  EPS  Exchange,  a 
filter  for  FreeHand  that  permits 
export  of  editable  Illustrator  3.0/88 
files  (E&P,  Sept.  28,  P.  32C). 

In  material  later  released  by  the 
AP,  Monahan  explained  that  Free- 
Hand-to-PICT  conversion  preserves 
rules’  point  sizes  and  converts  text  on 
a  path  to  individual  text  blocks  that 
are  grouped  with  the  path.  Paths  are 
converted  to  smoothed  polygons,  and 
certain  shapes  are  converted  to  their 
counterparts  in  MacDraw.  Gray 
shades  are  converted  to  the  nearest 
MacDraw  bitmap  pattern  for  proper 
PostScript  output.  Colors,  preserved 
in  the  PiCT2  conversion,  cannot  be 
read  properly  by  MacDraw  II.  In  the 
regular  PICT  conversion  they  are 
approximated  by  gray  patterns. 

Monahan  suggested  prior  enlarge¬ 
ment  of  very  small,  complex  objects 
by  several  hundred  percent  (later  to 
be  reduced  in  MacDraw)  to  overcome 
inaccurate  conversion.  Respecifica¬ 
tion  of  correct  font,  size  and  style  may 


be  needed  where  leading  or  line-break 
problems  show  up  in  converted 
graphics  owing  to  differences  in  the 
programs’  text  handling. 

The  AP  also  negotiated  a  deal  with 
MacWarehouse,  a  mail-order  soft¬ 
ware  distributor,  whereby  member 
newspapers  can  obtain  FreeHand  3. 1 
and  other  Aldus  products  at  discounts 
of  up  to  39%.  It  will  also  supply  RAM 
chips  for  hardware  upgrades  and  an 
Aldus  beginner’s  audio  tape,  both  at  a 
discount  for  AP  members. 

Aldus  FreeHand  3.1  was  an¬ 
nounced  shortly  before  the  AP 
announced  its  decision.  The  new  ver¬ 
sion  of  the  Macintosh  program 
includes  full  support  for  Apple’s  Sys¬ 
tem  7  operating  system,  a  new  pres¬ 
sure-sensitive  capability  for  the  free¬ 
hand  drawing  tool  and  improvements 
in  element  manipulation,  import  and 
export  options  and  printing. 

Advantages  of  System  7  (E&P, 
June  8)  include  Publish  and  Subscribe 
cross-application  compatibility  to 
link  files  from  different  software 
packages  for  automatic  updates  when 
original  files  change.  FreeHand  3.1 
also  supports  a  hot-link  from  Aldus 
PageMaker,  enabling  users  to  quickly 
open  and  edit  placed  Aldus  FreeHand 
files  from  within  PageMaker. 

Line  weights  can  be  varied  using  a 
Wacom  pressure-sensitive  drawing 
tablet  and  cordless  pen.  Other  version 
3.1  features  include  arbitrary  magnifi¬ 
cation  to  fill  the  screen  with  an 
enlargement  of  any  selected  region, 
preservation  of  layers  information  for 
elements  to  be  grouped,  combined  or 
copied,  and  faster  editing  of  styles  via 
mouse  and  keyboard  shortcuts. 

In  addition  to  offering  encapsulated 
PostScript  (EPS)  in  generic,  Macin¬ 
tosh  and  MS-DOS  export  formats, 
FreeHand  3. 1  can  export  files  in  Mac¬ 
Draw  PICT  and  PICT2  formats  for 
placement  in  programs  that  cannot 
accept  EPS  files.  To  help  promote 
consistency,  complete  color  libraries 
can  be  imported  or  exported.  New 
options  give  greater  control  over 
printing  speed  and  accuracy. 

To  run  FreeHand  3.1,  Seattle- 
based  Aldus  recommends  a  Mac  II, 
portable  or  SE/30  with  System  7, 
4MB  RAM  and  an  80MB  hard  drive. 
It  can  be  minimally  configured  with 


AP  will  introduce  FreeHand  color  graphics  by  the 
end  of  the  year  and  begin  phasing  out  MacDraw  II. 
Newspapers  that  have  archived  graphics  in  MacDraw 
II  can  save  them  as  PICT  files  and  open  them  directly 
in  FreeHand. 
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other  Mac  models  running  System 
6.0.5  with  2MB  RAM. 

Copies  of  FreeHand  version  3.0 
registered  before  the  announcement 
are  upgradable  for  $50.  Upgrades  are 
free  for  3.0  copies  bought  after  the 
announcement.  Earlier  versions  are 
upgradable  for  $150.  The  AP  said  it 
hopes  to  arrange  a  MacWarehouse 
discount  for  the  upgrades,  as  well  as 
for  original  purchases. 

At  the  same  time  it  announced  ver¬ 
sion  3. 1  for  the  Mac,  Aldus  announced 
its  PC  version,  FreeHand  3.0  for  Win¬ 
dows,  offering  a  pasteboard-style 
work  surface  with  floating  palettes  for 
tools,  colors,  styles  and  layers. 

According  to  Aldus,  in  multiplat¬ 
form  environments  files  can  be 
swapped  between  the  new  Windows 
and  Macintosh  versions  of  FreeHand. 
Illustrations  saved  as  EPS  files  also 
can  be  placed  in  other  Windows  soft¬ 
ware  products  or  sent  to  a  Macintosh. 

Users  can  display,  position  and 
resize  palettes  as  needed  for  each 
task,  work  in  keyline  mode  or  draw/ 
edit  in  full-screen,  full-color  preview 
mode,  organize  design  elements  on 
any  number  of  layers  (hidden,  dis¬ 
played,  edited  and  printed  individu¬ 
ally  or  together)  and  use  a  range  of 
drawing  and  editing  tools,  built-in 
editable  clip  art  and  various  text-han¬ 
dling  features  and  production  op¬ 
tions. 

Among  other  features,  the  product 
supports  Adobe  Type  1  and  Fonto- 
graher  Type  3  fonts,  with  scaling,  cus¬ 
tom  or  automatic  kerning  and  letter 
and  word  spacing.  Typed-in  text  can 
be  arranged  horizontally,  vertically  or 
along  any  curved  path.  It  also  sup¬ 
ports  many  import  formats,  up  to  99 
levels  of  “Undo”  and  “Redo”  and 


accurate  PostScript  point  sizes,  and 
offers  several  time-saving  and  perfor¬ 
mance-enhancing  capabilities. 

Black-and-white  output  can  be 
printed  from  PCL  or  PostScript-lan- 
guage  printers.  A  built-in  color  separ¬ 
ator  produces  spot-  and  process-color 
separations  of  all  elements,  including 
imported  color  TIFF  images.  Users 
can  choose  from  predefined  color 
templates  or  create  their  own  colors 
using  RGB,  HSL  or  CMYK  color 
models  or  the  full  palette  of  Pantone 
Colors. 

Other  production  features  in¬ 
clude  tools  for  producing  automatic 
spreads  and  bleeds  and  support  for 
OPI-compatible  high-end  prepress 
systems. 

Aldus  recommends  running  Free- 
Hand  3.0  for  Windows  on  a  ’386- 
based  machine  with  the  same  memory 
and  storage  as  its  Mac  counterpart,  as 
well  as  a  high-resolution  graphics 
adapter  card  and  mouse  or  similar 
device. 

Other  software  upgrades  also  an¬ 
nounced  by  Aldus  (all  are  to  be 
released  before  year’s  end)  are  Photo- 
Styler  1.1  and  PageMaker  4.2.  Devel¬ 
oped  by  U-Lead  Systems  Inc.,  Tai¬ 
wan,  PhotoStyler  is  the  product 
bundled  earlier  this  year  by  Nikon 
with  PC  versions  of  its  scanning  and 
image  management  systems. 

In  May,  Aldus  acquired  marketing 
rights  to  PhotoStyler,  then  withdrew 
and  modified  it  for  compatibility  with 
other  Aldus  products. 

Enhancements  to  the  new  version 
include  improved  file  format  compati¬ 
bility  with  PageMaker,  improved  per¬ 
formance  of  its  image  editing  brush 
tools  and  adoption  of  Aldus  keyboard 
shortcuts.  Registered  owners  of  Pho- 


TECHNICAL  BRIEFS 


Ruling  favors  i 

N.Y.  Times  pressmen 

The  same  Federal  District  Court 
judge,  who  in  September  compelled 
New  York  Mailers  Union  Local  6  to 
submit  to  arbitration  requested  by  the 
New  York  Times,  ruled  Oct.  1  that 
manning  levels  for  pressmen  are  not 
subject  to  arbitration.  The  Times  said 
it  will  appeal  the  ruling. 

The  decision  by  Judge  Lawrence  J. 
McKenna  in  Manhattan  came  in  re¬ 
sponse  to  a  suit  filed  by  New  York 
Newspaper  Printing  Pressmen’s 
Union  Local  2  that  sought  to  prevent 
the  Times  from  putting  manning 
levels  before  an  arbitrator. 

The  Times  reported  the  pressmen’s 
current  10-year  contract  provides  for 
the  same  manning  on  the  paper’s  new 


toStyler  1.0  receive  a  free  upgrade. 

The  new  version  of  PageMaker 
supports  System  7,  is  extensible  with 
Aldus  Additions,  offers  over  40  new 
or  improved  features  and  ships  with 
Aldus  Preprint  1 .5  for  full-color  sepa¬ 
ration  and  prepress  capabilities.  Sup¬ 
port  for  Apple  Events  gives  a  hotlink 
to  FreeHand  3.1  for  easily  altering 
and  updating  placed  art  from  Page¬ 
Maker. 

Preprint  1.5  allows  users  to  en¬ 
hance  and  color  correct  TIFF  images 
and  generate  color  separations  of 
multipage  documents,  including  text, 
illustrations  and  photos. 

It  separates  and  prints  PageMaker 
files  and  any  PostScript  file  that  con¬ 
forms  to  Adobe  Systems’  color  sepa¬ 
ration  and  document  structuring  con¬ 
ventions. 

It  also  creates,  recognizes  and 
prints  Desktop  Color  Separation  (EXTS) 
files,  allowing  users  to  separate 
images  on  the  desktop  before  incor¬ 
porating  them  into  PageMaker.  Also, 
PostScript  files  saved  from  Page¬ 
Maker  can  be  separated  through  any 
PostScript-compatible  high-end  pre¬ 
press  system. 

Placement  by  numerical  coordi¬ 
nates  gives  precise  positioning  and 
resizing  (and  scaling  and  cropping  of 
imported  graphics).  “Nudge”  but¬ 
tons  allow  pixel-by-pixel  adjustment 
of  an  element’s  dimension  or  posi¬ 
tion. 

Other  enhancements  address  page 
and  publication  set-up,  text  manipula¬ 
tion  and  long-document  creation. 
Upgrades  are  $85  for  registered  ver¬ 
sions  4.0  and  4.01 ,  and  $  1 50  for  earlier 
versions  of  PageMaker  for  the  Macin¬ 
tosh  (both  with  30  days  of  free  tele¬ 
phone  support). 


color  presses  at  its  yet-to-open  Edi¬ 
son,  N.J.,  plant  as  exists  on  presses 
now  operating.  McKenna  cited  the 
contract’s  “detailed  press  manning 
provisions”  for  the  Edison  plant.  The 
contract  is  in  force  until  1997.  Times 
management  has  said  the  new  plant 
will  not  open  until  staffing  issues  are 
resolved. 

Another  1987-88  contract,  signed 
by  all  unions,  allowed  arbitration  of 
unresolved  matters  relating  to  the 
Edison  plant  so  that  the  new  opera¬ 
tion  could  be  started  up  in  an  orderly 
fashion,  but  McKenna  said  press 
manning  was  not  an  unresolved  issue. 

In  the  case  of  the  Mailers,  the  judge 
recognized  the  contract  but  allowed 
the  issue  of  manning  to  go  before  an 
arbitrator  last  month  (E&P,  Sept.  7). 
Drivers  for  the  Times  entered  arbitra¬ 
tion  earlier  in  the  year,  and  the  paper 


said  a  decision  is  expected  this 
month. 


NWI  adds  Admarc 
AS/400  clients 

Neasi-Weber  International,  North- 
ridge,  Calif.,  announced  that  the  Fay¬ 
etteville  (N.C.)  Publishing  Co.  and 
Charleston  (W.  Va.)  Newspapers  have 
licensed  the  IBM  AS/400  version  of 
its  Admarc  advertising  management 
and  accounts  receivable  system. 

Both  companies  use  NWI’s  Pack¬ 
age  Implementation  Plan,  which 
speeds  implementation  by  supplying 
a  set  of  codes  and  rates  created  from 
the  client’s  rate  cards  and  through 
specialized  training  and  documenta¬ 
tion. 
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Medical,  science 
writers  study  at 
Knight  Center 

Twenty-one  medical  and  science 
writers  are  studying  developments  in 
brain/mind  research  at  the  Knight 
Center  for  Specialized  Journalism  at 
the  University  of  Maryland  at  College 
Park. 

Classes  on  brain  anatomy,  chemis¬ 
try,  disease,  medical  treatment  and 
legal  and  ethical  issues  are  being  con¬ 
ducted  at  the  College  Park  campus, 
the  National  Institutes  of  Health  in 
Bethesda,  Md.,  Johns  Hopkins  Medi¬ 
cal  Institutions,  the  National  Addic¬ 
tion  Research  Center  in  Baltimore, 
and  St.  Elizabeth’s  Hospital  in 
Washington. 

Journalists  selected  were:  Carolyn 
Acker,  staff  writer,  the  Philadelphia 
Inquirer,  David  E.  Graham,  science 
writer,  the  San  Diego  Union-,  Valerie 
May,  senior  editorial  researcher.  Na¬ 
tional  Geographic-,  George  E.  Stute- 
ville,  medical  reporter,  the  Indianap¬ 
olis  Star,  Rachele  Kanigel,  medical 
reporter,  the  Raleigh  (N.C.)  News  & 
Observer;  Peter  Wehrwein,  medical 
reporter,  Albany  (N.Y.)  Times 
Union;  Malcolm  Ritter,  science 
writer.  Associated  Press;  David  Ans- 
ley,  medical  writer,  San  Jose  Mer¬ 
cury  News;  Charles  A.  Hite,  medical 
writer,  Roanoke  (Va.)  Times  Dis¬ 
patch;  Jerry  Sander,  medical  re¬ 
porter,  WKYT-TV,  Lexington,  Ky. 

Also  chosen  were  these  free-lance 
journalists;  Lynne  Lamberg,  Balti¬ 
more,  Md.;  David  R.  Zimmerman, 
New  York;  Judy  R.  Berlfein,  Encini¬ 
tas,  Calif. ;  Ora  Judith  Baer,  Kew  Gar¬ 
dens,  N.Y.;  Beryl  Lieff  Benderly, 
Washington,  D.C.;  Tabitha  M.  Pow- 
ledge,  Hollywood,  Md.;  Janet  Kaye, 
Glendale,  Calif.;  Randi  Londer 
Gould,  Huntington,  N.Y.;  Cherrill  A. 
Anson,  Washington,  D.C.;  and  David 
C.  Holzman,  Washington,  D.C. 


New  weekly 

A  new  weekly  newspaper  to  serve 
the  interests  of  business  people  and 
professionals  in  San  Antonio  and 
south  Texas  has  been  announced  by 
San  Antonio’s  news/talk  radio  sta¬ 
tion,  WOAI. 

The  WOAI  Business  Weekly  (WBW) 
will  make  its  debut  on  Oct.  28,  according 
to  Bill  Hill,  vice  president  and  general 
manager  of  WOAI,  who  will  also  be 
publisher  of  the  paper.  “Our  concept 


is  different  from  what  many  people 
have  come  to  expect  from  a  business 
journal,”  Hill  said.  “The  WOAI  Busi¬ 
ness  Weekly  will  be  an  advocate  for 
business  in  south  Texas  and  we  will 
provide  information  that  is  helpful  to 
the  success  of  those  in  business  or  the 
professions.” 

WOAI  is  owned  by  Clear  Channel 
Communications  Inc.,  a  San  Antonio- 
based  corporation  that  owns  24 
broadcasting  operations,  including  16 
radio  stations  and  six  television  sta¬ 
tions. 

Tom  Kennedy,  a  longtime  newspa¬ 
per  marketing  executive  with  the  New 
York  Post,  Dallas  Times  Herald, 
Miami  Herald  and  other  newspapers 
will  serve  as  general  manager. 

Kennedy  said  the  WBW  will  guar¬ 
antee  circulation  of  30,000  copies  to 
business,  government,  military  and 
other  professional  offices.  Based  on 
market  research,  he  believes  it  will 
achieve  a  readership  of  at  least  90,000 
per  issue. 

The  paper  will  start  as  free  distribu¬ 
tion  to  a  target  audience  but  then  shift 
to  paid  circulation. 

Leadership 
program  at 
Sacramento  Bee 

Twelve  Sacramento  (Calif.)  Bee 
managers  are  being  run  through  a  pro¬ 
gram  to  broaden  their  potential  for  top 
management  positions. 

“Leadership  Bee”  was  designed  to 
develop  effective  leaders  by  exposing 
them  to  each  operating  department  of 
the  company  and  educating  them  in  a 
broad  range  of  company  issues  and 
concerns,  said  a  newspaper  spokes¬ 
person. 

Company  directors  nominated  man¬ 
agers  from  their  divisions  for  the 
yearlong  program. 

“We  have  many  outstanding  senior 
management  candidates,”  said  presi¬ 
dent  and  general  manager  Frank 
Whittaker.  “We’d  like  to  invest  in 
them  and  our  future  by  providing  this 
opportunity  for  them  to  learn  more 
about  overall  company  activities  and 
strategies.” 

Whittaker  said  special  considera¬ 
tion  is  being  given  to  minority  and 
female  candidates  for  the  program. 

This  year’s  participants  are  promo¬ 
tion  manager  Sharon  Blixt,  sports  edi¬ 
tor  Steve  Blust,  credit  manager  Sally 
Burnham,  news  editor  Pam  Dins- 
more,  circulation  marketing  manager 
Mike  Gannon,  publishing  system 
manager  Nevin  Gill,  city  home  deliv¬ 


ery  manager  Linda  Hamilton,  Neigh¬ 
bors  advertising  director  Vern  Ingra¬ 
ham,  co-op  manager  Francesca  Lew¬ 
is,  classified  telephone  sales  manager 
Kathy  Lewis,  pressroom  manager 
Bruce  Meissner  and  city  single-copy 
manager  Mike  Steward. 

New  API  programs 

The  American  Press  Institute, 
Reston,  Va.,  has  added  four  new  pro¬ 
grams  to  its  schedule  of  seminars  and 
training  workshops  planned  for  1992. 

Two  programs  will  focus  on  adver¬ 
tising  sales  and  marketing  strategies, 
one  designed  for  dailies  and  the  other 
for  weeklies. 

Another  will  focus  on  new  product 
development  —  including  telemar¬ 
keting  services,  niche  publications 
and  alternative  delivery  systems  — 
and  the  fourth  will  look  at  managing 
the  changing  demographic  and  atti- 
tudinal  changes  in  the  workplace. 

U.S.  journalists 
train  Albanian 
reporters 

The  International  Media  Fund 
(IMF)  recently  completed  a  three-day 
course  for  Albanian  reporters  and  edi¬ 
tors,  marking  the  first  time  American 
journalism  techniques  have  been  for¬ 
mally  introduced  into  the  country. 

“The  Albanian  journalists  were 
warm  and  friendly  and  very  eager  to 
learn  about  American  journalism,” 
said  Bill  Sheehan,  former  president  of 
ABC  News,  one  of  five  Americans 
who  conducted  the  courses. 

IMF  president  and  chairman  Mar¬ 
vin  Stone  visited  Albania  in  July  and 
was  requested  to  sponsor  the  first 
training  program.  Stone  is  former  edi¬ 
tor  of  U.S.  News  World  Report. 

Also  on  the  training  team  were  New 
York  Times  reporter  David  Binder; 
Bill  Kovach,  curator  of  Harvard’s 
Nieman  Fellowship  Program  and  for¬ 
mer  editor  of  the  Atlanta  Constitu¬ 
tion,  and  A1  Hester,  ajournalism  pro¬ 
fessor  at  the  University  of  Georgia 
and  director  of  the  Cox  Center  for 
International  Communication  Stud¬ 
ies. 

Ray  E.  Hiebert,  University  of 
Maryland  and  director  of  IMF’s 
American  Journalism  Center  in  Bu¬ 
dapest,  Hungary,  moderated  the  ses¬ 
sions. 

The  IMF  is  a  private,  non-profit 
foundation  established  to  help  free 
and  independent  media  in  Central  and 
Eastern  Europe. 
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USA  Today  launches 
new  school  program 

USA  Today  announced  it  will 
launch  a  multimedia  educational  pro¬ 
gram  designed  to  bring  the  spirit  of 
exploration  into  the  classroom  in 
1992,  the  International  Space  Year. 

The  “Visions  of  Exploration”  cur¬ 
riculum  motivates  elementary  and 
middle  school  students  to  learn  about 
the  explorers  of  the  past  and  present 
in  order  to  discover  qualities  within 
themselves  to  become  the  explorers 
of  the  future.  The  program  integrates 
science,  mathematics  and  social 
studies  with  creative  expression  from 
language  arts,  fine  arts  and  career 
education. 

The  tools  of  Visions  include  curri¬ 
culum  guides.  Explorer’s  Journals  for 
students,  daily  teaching  plans  and 
classroom  sets  of  USA  Today.  The 
Discovery  Channel,  as  a  television 
partner,  will  air  13  documentary  pro¬ 
grams  corresponding  to  the  pro¬ 
gram’s  five  major  themes. 

A  think  tank  of  scientists,  astro¬ 
nauts  and  educators  provided  pro¬ 
gram  focus,  while  a  national  educa¬ 
tion  advisory  team  provided  direction 
during  the  program’s  development, 
design  and  implementation  phases. 
The  advisory  team  included  members 
from  the  National  Science  Teachers 
Association,  the  International  Read¬ 
ing  Association,  the  National  Council 
for  Social  Studies,  the  National 
Council  of  Teachers  of  Mathematics, 
the  National  Geographic  Society,  4-H 
Youth  Development  and  the  Mathe¬ 
matical  Sciences  Education  Board. 


NPF  names  fellows 

The  National  Press  Foundation  has 
selected  16  journalists  from  around 
the  country  to  participate  in  a  seminar 
on  aging. 

Those  selected  are:  Phillip  A. 
Anderson,  Topeka  (Kan.)  Capital- 
Journal;  Leslie  A.  Barker,  Dallas 
Morning  News;  James  B.  Bland.  Day- 
ton  Daily  News;  Gertha  M.  Coffee, 
Atlanta  Journal  and  Constitution; 
Jane  G.  Haas,  Orange  County  (Calif.) 
Register;  Timothy  J.  Hammons,  the 
Times  Record-News  of  Wichita  Falls, 
Texas;  Marsha  G.  King,  Seattle 
Times;  Dennis  L.  Lythgoe,  Deseret 
News  of  Salt  Lake  City,  Utah. 

Also:  Debra  McKinney,  Anchor¬ 
age  (Alaska)  Daily  News;  Edward  N. 
Pope,  San  Jose  (Calif.)  Mercury 
News;  Louis  Porter  II,  St.  Paul 
(Minn.)  Pioneer  Press  Dispatch; 
Cheryl  A.  Potts,  Cable  News  Net¬ 
work,  Atlanta;  Anthony  J.  Salamone, 


The  Express  of  Easton,  Pa.;  Kerri  S. 
Smith,  Senior  Edition  USA  of  Den¬ 
ver,  (Zolo.;  Adon  C.  Taft,  Miami 
(Fla.)  Herald;  and  Theresa  M.  Tighe, 
St.  Louis  Post-Dispatch. 

The  seminar  is  sponsored  by  the 
NPF  and  is  made  possible  by  a  grant 
from  the  American  Association  of 
Retired  Persons. 


Groups  seek 
UNESCO  support 

To  help  the  independent  African 
press  stand  up  to  censorship  and  the 
numerous  difficulties  threatening  its 
existence.  Reporters  Sans  Fronti 
(RSF)  and  the  International  Federa¬ 
tion  of  Newspaper  Publishers  (FIEJ) 
are  asking  UNESCO’s  support  for  a 
project  to  create  a  “sponsor”  system 
of  cooperation  between  newspapers 
in  the  industrialized  world  and  Africa. 

An  exchange  of  news  and  the  devel¬ 
opment  of  “real  solidarity  between 
the  sponsors  and  the  sponsored”  is 
envisioned  by  the  project.  This  would 
mean  that  when  a  paper  in  the  South  is 
shut  down,  seized  or  sued,  its  spon¬ 
soring  newspaper  in  the  North  would 
use  its  influence  to  help. 

To  test  the  viability  of  the  project, 
RSF  and  FIEJ  propose  a  pilot  project 
involving  ten  newspapers  in  several 
developed  countries  and  Africa,  cho¬ 
sen  to  cover  both  regions. 

To  implement  the  system,  the  two 
organizations  are  asking  for  $400,000 
U.S.  from  the  International  Programme 
for  Communications  Development,  a 
request  that  will  be  discussed  at  the 
IPCD  Council  meeting  in  Feb.  1992. 

The  idea  for  the  project  came  from 
RSF,  an  independent  organization 
founded  in  1985  for  the  defense  of  the 
freedom  of  the  press  in  the  world,  and 
was  discussed  in  June  in  Athens  at  the 
44th  Congress  of  FIEJ. 

Newspaper  can 
help  Scouts 

Employees  at  the  Stockton  (Calif.) 
Record  are  pitching  in  for  an  alumi¬ 
num  can  recycling  program  in  mem¬ 
ory  of  a  veteran  reporter. 

Stanley  P.  Kievan,  a  Record  re¬ 
porter  for  more  than  40  years,  died  of 
cancer  in  early  1990.  As  a  scoutmaster 
for  many  years  with  a  local  Boy  Scout 
troop,  he  raised  money  collecting  and 
recycling  cans  from  newsroom  staff¬ 
ers. 

Last  September,  Jim  Hushaw,  the 
Record’s  special  projects  manager 
and  Kievan’s  former  managing  edi¬ 
tor,  decided  to  revive  the  recycling 


tradition  in  Kievan’s  honor. 

He  organized  a  collection  program 
through  the  entire  newspaper,  with 
recycling  bins  in  all  departments. 
Above  each  bin  is  a  sign:  “Save  a  Can 
in  Memory  of  Stan.” 

“There’s  been  a  very  high  re- 
ponse,”  Hushaw  said,  “ftobably  85 
to  90  percent  of  our  employees  par¬ 
ticipate.  It’s  so  simple  —  we  just 
have  to  get  people  to  heighten  their 
awareness.” 

Each  week,  Joan  Simpson  Ulrich,  a 
Record  editor,  collects  the  cans  and 
takes  them  to  Reynolds  Aluminum 
Recycling  Co.  in  Stockton,  which 
buys  them. 

As  of  July  29,  it  was  reported,  the 
project  had  raised  about  $600,  which 
has  been  donated  to  the  local  Boy 
Scouts  council.  The  money  will  be 
used  to  fund  a  new  Scout  camp  in  the 
Sierra  mountains,  where  the  Scouts 
are  planning  a  plaque  or  other  symbol 
to  thank  Kievan. 

—  M.L.  Stein 


Freedom  Forum 
grant  announced 

The  Freedom  Forum  announced  a 
$2 18,500  grant  to  improve  coverage  of 
Asia  and  its  people  by  expanding  the 
Freedom  Forum  Asian  Studies  Fel¬ 
lowship  Program. 

Based  at  the  University  of  Hawaii 
at  Manoa,  the  Asian  Studies  Fellow¬ 
ship  Program  offers  two  semesters  of 
intense,  midcareer  academic  study  in 
Asian  cultures  and  institutions  to  six 
American  journalists  and  two  from 
Asia.  The  goal  is  better,  more  in¬ 
formed  coverage  of  developments  re¬ 
lating  to  Asia  and  its  people  by  Ameri¬ 
can  news  media. 

The  Freedom  Forum  grant  repre¬ 
sents  a  16.5%  increase  in  its  support 
from  last  year.  That  increase  includes 
larger  stipends  for  fellows  and  addi¬ 
tional  travel  support.  Midcareer  jour¬ 
nalists  interested  in  the  fellowships 
should  contact  the  Freedom  Forum 
Fellowship  Committee  in  Honolulu, 
Hawaii. 


New  gossip  column 

“Merrie-Go- Round,”  a  new  gossip 
and  personalities  column  spotlighting 
politicians,  celebrities  and  local  me¬ 
dia  stars,  is  now  a  regular  front-page 
feature  of  the  Washington  (D.C.) 
Times’  Life  section. 

Authored  daily  by  Merrie  Morris, 
who  apprenticed  under  Diana  Mc- 
Lellan,  the  column  is  where  “no 
secret  is  safe,”  said  Wesley  Pruden, 
managing  editor  of  the  Times. 
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Advertiser-supported 
program  a  success 
for  N.J.  daily 

The  Asbury  Park  (N.J.)  Press  has 
successfully  started  up  an  advertiser- 
supported  program  using  the  paper’s 
electronic  telephone  information  ser¬ 
vice  to  link  horse  racing  enthusiasts 
with  some  of  the  area’s  hottest  handi- 
cappers,  called  to  Pressto  Trifecta. 

Each  day  of  the  summer  racing 
season,  three  local  handicappers 
wagered  a  mythical  $2,500  on  their 
favorite  thoroughbred  running  at 
Monmouth  Park  Racetrack,  Ocean- 
port,  N.J.  Callers  dialing  the  local 
toll-free  PRESSTO  number  and  en¬ 
tering  the  four-digit  Pressto  Trifecta 
code  were  given  the  opportunity  to 
select  the  handicapper  of  their  choice, 
listen  to  continuously  updated  race 
results,  hear  a  monthly  calender  of 
events  from  Monmouth  Park,  or  get 
additional  information  on  the  daily 
advertiser. 

“Pressto  Trifecta  sparked  tre¬ 
mendous  advertiser  interest  and 
generated  $28,000  in  revenue  by  the 
end  of  the  racing  season,”  said 
Jeanne  Lynch,  advertising  sales  rep¬ 
resentative  for  PRESSTO. 

For  a  $1,000  daily  sponsorship  fee, 
advertisers  received  an  exclusive  ad 
on  the  Press’  sports  section  racing 
page,  two  PRESSTO  commercial 
messages,  tote  board  exposure  at  the 
track  and  four  complimentary  club 
house  passes.  The  phone  line  was  also 
promoted  through  in-paper  filler  ads 
and  a  60-second  commercial  which 
ran  on  the  Monmouth  Park  closed-cir¬ 
cuit  tv  system. 

The  phone  line  generated  over 
38,000  calls  during  the  four-month 
racing  season. 

NYPA  institutes 
free  press  award 

The  New  York  Press  Association 
(NYPA),  the  trade  association  that 
represents  over  300  community 
weekly  newspapers  in  N.Y.  state,  will 
celebrate  the  2()0th  anniversary  of  the 
signing  of  the  Bill  of  Rights  by  insti¬ 
tuting  a  First  Amendment  Award. 

The  organization  intends  to  present 
the  award  annually  to  a  New  York 
state  resident,  or  person  who  works 
in  N.Y. ,  who  has  made  the  most  sig¬ 
nificant  contribution  to  free  press 
and/or  free  speech  in  the  preceding 
year. 

A  panel  of  experts  will  choose  the 


first  winner  in  New  York  City  in 
November  of  this  year.  Members  of 
the  panel  are:  Kathleen  Mason,  pub¬ 
lisher  of  the  Arcade  Herald  and  presi¬ 
dent  of  the  NYPA;  attorney  Robert 
Ostertag  of  Poughkeepsie,  president 
of  the  New  \'ork  State  Bar  Associa¬ 
tion;  Fritz  W.  Alexander  II,  judge  of 
the  New  York  State  Court  of  Ap¬ 
peals;  Elizabeth  D.  Moore,  legal 
counsel  to  Gov.  Mario  Cuomo;  and 
Nancy  Sanders,  assistant  news  direc¬ 
tor  of  WKBW-TV  in  Buffalo  and 
president  of  the  New  York  State 
Associated  Press  Broadcasters. 

The  award  will  be  presented  at  the 
NYPA  annual  spring  convention 
March  28  and  29  in  Albany.  Nomina¬ 
tions  may  be  submitted  until  Nov.  1. 
For  further  information  contact 
NYPA  at  800-322-4221. 

Native  American 
journaiists  meet 

Representatives  of  Native  Ameri¬ 
can  media  organizations  recently  met 
in  Washington,  D.C.,  to  establish  a 
program  for  improving  communica¬ 
tions  for  Native  American  communi¬ 
ties. 

Frank  Blythe,  co-chairman  of  an 
umbrella  organization  called  Native 
Communications  Group  (NCG),  said: 
“There  can  be  little  doubt  that  coordi¬ 
nated  efforts  are  needed  now  if  Native 
communities  are  to  keep  pace  with 
technological  developments  and  the 
increasing  gaps  they  create  for  all  of 
us.” 

NCG  is  comprised  of  the  Native 
American  Journalists  Association 
(NAJA),  Native  American  Public 
Broadcast  Consortium  (NAPBC), 
Native  Hawaiian/Pacific  Island  Media 
Group,  MIGIZI  Communications, 
Alaskan  Public  Radio  Network,  Insti¬ 
tute  of  American  Indian  Arts,  and  the 
Educational  American  Network. 

Blythe,  executive  director  of  NAPBC, 
said  delegates  to  the  NCG  meeting 
developed  plans  for  fund  raising, 
research,  budgeting  and  strategy. 

“The  problem  is  how  to  teach  Na¬ 
tive  Americans  to  use  current  tech¬ 
nology  to  help  them  in  business,  edu¬ 
cation  and  in  dealing  with  govern¬ 
ment,”  Blythe  said. 

This  means  helping  their  communi¬ 
ties  acquire  computer  skills  and  hard¬ 
ware  and  improving  their  use  of  print, 
broadcast  and  film,  he  explained. 

Another  goal,  Blythe  noted,  is  to 
promote  Native  ownership  and  devel¬ 
opment  of  communications  indus¬ 


tries. 

NCG  co-chair  Laverne  Sheppard 
added,  “The  group’s  intent  is  not  to 
duplicate  existing  efforts  of  the  vari¬ 
ous  organizations  but  to  provide  lead¬ 
ership  to  create  and  promote  a  na¬ 
tional  agenda  for  Native  communica¬ 
tions.” 

Sheppard  is  executive  director  of 
NAJA. 

Missouri  press 
hall  of  fame 

Ten  founders  of  Missouri’s  largest 
newspapers  and  the  Missouri  School 
of  Journalism  are  among  the  first 
group  of  inductees  into  the  Missouri 
Press  Association  (MPA)  Newspaper 
Hall  of  Fame. 

The  inductees  are:  Joseph  Char¬ 
less,  first  Missouri  newspaper  pub¬ 
lisher,  the  Missouri  Gazette;  C.L. 
Blanton  Jr.,  publisher,  Sikeston  Daily 
Standard;  Joseph  Pulitzer,  founder, 
St.  Louis  Post-Dispatch;  William 
Rockhill  Nelson,  founder,  Kansas 
City  Star;  Walter  Williams,  founding 
dean,  Missouri  School  of  Journalism; 
L.  Mitchell  White,  publisher,  Mexico 
Ledger;  James  L.  Miller  Sr.,  pub¬ 
lisher,  Washington  Missourian;  Wil¬ 
liam  A.  Bray,  retired  MPA  executive 
director;  Earl  F.  English,  dean  emeri¬ 
tus,  University  of  Missouri  School  of 
Journalism;  James  C.  Kirkpatrick, 
former  Windsor  Review  and  Lamar 
Democrat  publisher,  retired  Missouri 
secretary  of  state. 

ANA  issues 
statement  on 
ad  expenses 

The  Association  of  National  Ad¬ 
vertisers  has  asked  that  a  statement 
on  exemption  of  advertising  expenses 
be  part  of  the  record  on  congressional 
legislation  regarding  simplification  of 
the  taxation  of  intangible  assets. 

“On  behalf  of  the  nation’s  leading 
advertisers,  we  appreciate  and  sup¬ 
port  the  decision  to  exclude  created 
intangibles  [from  the  legislation]  .... 
Some  observers  have  linked  the  de¬ 
duction  of  some  ordinary  and  neces¬ 
sary  business  expenses,  such  as 
advertising  costs,  to  the  creation  of 
intangible  assets. 

“We  believe  that  link  is  not  sup¬ 
ported  by  economic  evidence,”  the 
statement  read,  in  part.  “Neverthe¬ 
less,  we  are  pleased  that  this  issue  is 
not  raised  by”  the  legislation. 
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Keep  Your  Trademark  Your  Trademark! 


Advertise  in  Editor  &  Publisher's  special  Deceirtber  7th,  ‘Trademarks  and  the  Press,'  puiiout  section 
and  help  secure  your  trademarks'  proper  usage  in  the  news  industry,  it  is  the  original  trademark  section  and 
the  only  one  dedicated  to  the  writers  and  editors  of  the  newspaper  industry. 

Benefits  of  advertising  in  “Trademarks  and  the  Press” 

■  Your  ad  in  this  section  serves  as  a  testimonial  of  your  continued  effort  and  intention  to 
protect  your  trademark  should  it  ever  be  challenged. 

■  Everytime  you  publish  the  correct  use  and  identification  of  your  trademark  in  the  news 
industry's  leading  magazine,  you  reduce  its  possible  misuse  by  the  press. 

■  Trademark  awareness  means  product  awareness!  Your  ad  here  will  increase  your 
product  awareness  in  the  press  which  naturally  leads  to  more  product  sales. 

Your  advertising  dollars  will  be  invested  in  a  magazine  read  by  over  90,000  professionals. 

Valuable  readership  and  unsurpassed  reach  in  the  newspaper  industry  is  what  Editor  &  Publisher  is  all  about. 

Advertising  Deadiines:  Space  —  November  20  Copy — November  22 

To  place  your  ad  contact  your  E&P  sales  representative  or  Steve  Townsley  at  (212)  675-4380 
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SYNDICATES/NEWS  SERVICES 


Breslin  and  Quindlen  talk  to  the  AASFE 

Other  convention  speakers  discuss  feature  section  budget  cuts, 

Sunday  newspaper  magazines,  the  ‘dispiay  desk,’  and  more 


By  David  Astor 

The  setting  was  South  Carolina,  but 
there  was  a  distinct  New  York  pres¬ 
ence  at  Charleston’s  Omni  Hotel  ear¬ 
lier  this  month. 

N.Y.  Knicks  basketball  players 
participating  in  a  training  camp  were 
staying  at  the  hotel.  And  the  two 
American  Association  of  Sunday  and 
Feature  Editors  convention  luncheon 
speakers  were  from  Big  Apple  papers 
—  Jimmy  Breslin  of  New  York  News- 
day  and  Anna  Quindlen  of  the  New 
York  Times. 

But  while  both  columnists  work  in 
New  York,  their  respective  AASFE 
addresses  had  quite  different  tones. 
Breslin  gave  a  gruff  speech  about 
what  he  sees  as  the  declining  state  of 
journalism,  lamenting  at  one  point 
that  reporters  don’t  hang  out  in  bars 
as  much  as  they  used  to.  Quindlen’s 
elegantly  worded  speech  focused  on 
women  and  journalism. 

Quindlen  said  she  is  happy  that  an 
increasing  number  of  women  are 
working  as  newspaper  reporters,  col¬ 
umnists,  editors,  and  so  on.  She  noted 
that  women  widen  and  improve  a 
paper’s  editorial  product  because 
they  “look  at  the  world  through  a 
different  lens”  than  men. 

But  the  columnist  added  that  many 
newspapers  are  still  very  male-ori¬ 
ented  in  staff  and  attitude. 

Quindlen  cited  the  New  York 
Times  story  naming  the  alleged  Wil¬ 
liam  Kennedy  Smith  rape  victim, 
which  upset  many  readers  and  Times 
staffers.  She  said  the  newspaper’s  top 
management  initially  thought  the 
adverse  staff  reaction  involved  only 
“a  bunch  of  women.”  But  when  it 
learned  that  many  men  at  the  Times 
were  also  upset,  Quindlen  recalled, 
management  began  taking  the  internal 
reaction  “more  seriously.” 

The  columnist  did  emphasize  that 
she  has  seen  positive  changes  for 
women  at  the  Times,  including  more 
female  editors,  since  joining  the  paper 
as  a  24-year-old  reporter  in  1977. 
Quindlen  later  became  a  deputy  met¬ 
ropolitan  editor  herself  at  the  Times. 

She  added  that  the  Times  has 
changed  for  the  better  in  other  ways 
by  hiring  more  minorities,  starting 


Jimmy  Breslin 


Anna  Quindlen 

new  sections,  allowing  more  creative 
writing,  switching  from  an  eight-  to 
six-column  format,  and  so  on. 

Quindlen  said  newspapers  in  gen¬ 
eral  have  improved  during  the  past 
three  decades.  One  of  these  improve¬ 
ments,  she  believes,  is  that  some  op¬ 
ed  columns  do  more  than  make 
“voice  of  God”  pronouncements 
about  political  matters. 

This  is  the  case  with  Quindlen’s 
“Public  &  Private”  column,  which 
mixes  political,  social,  and  first-per¬ 
son  commentary  —  and  frequently 
addresses  the  “grays”  and  “hard 
choices”  involved  in  various  issues. 

The  feature,  which  appears  on  the 
Times  op-ed  page,  draws  a  lot  of 
reader  mail.  Quindlen  noted  that  col¬ 
umnists  today  serve  an  important 
function  in  a  society  where  there  is 
less  sense  of  community. 

“There’s  a  reason  why  Ann  Lan¬ 
ders  and  ‘Dear  Abby’  are  the  most 
widely  syndicated  columnists  in  the 
country,”  she  said.  “There’s  no  one 
listening  to  people’s  troubles.  We 
have  to  be  the  back  fences  for  readers 


now  that  back  fences  have  disap¬ 
peared.” 

Landers  is  with  Creators  Syndicate 
and  Abigail  Van  Buren,  Universal 
Press  Syndicate. 

Quindlen,  who  recently  wrote  the 
best-selling  Object  Lessons  novel,  is 
with  the  New  York  Times  News  Ser¬ 
vice. 

The  Los  Angeles  Times  Syndicate 
(LATS)-distributed  Breslin  is  the 
author  of  an  even  newer  book, 
Damon  Runyon:  A  Life,  which  he 
discussed  with  the  AASFE  audience. 

Breslin  spoke  about  his  troubles 
interviewing  people  who  knew 
Runyon  (1880-1946),  the  author/jour- 
nalist/King  Features  Syndicate  colum¬ 
nist  whose  writings  inspired  Guys  and 
Dolls.  According  to  Breslin,  people 
kept  dying  just  before  he  got  to  see 
them! 

The  columnist  did  get  to  see  a  lot  of 
librarians  while  researching  the  book, 
and  said  most  of  them  were  extremely 
friendly,  helpful,  and  knowledgeable. 
“They’re  the  keepers  of  our  culture,” 
he  declared. 

Breslin  was  not  as  willing  to  praise 
today’s  journalists.  He  said  many  are 
lazy,  boring  writers  too  interested  in 
winning  awards.  He  said  honors  such 
as  the  Pulitzer  Prize  are  overrated. 

“I  won  it  in  1986  and  it  didn’t  sell  1 1 
books,”  declared  Breslin,  whose 
Table  Money  novel  was  out  at  the 
time.  He  later  added,  “The  search  for 
respectability  ruins  the  best  of  us.” 

What,  according  to  Breslin,  would 
improve  today’s  journalists?  “There 
are  no  formulas,”  he  stated.  “Just 
chase  the  news.  It  seems  to  be 
beneath  a  lot  of  people.  Journalism  is 
not  a  profession,  it’s  a  trade.” 

Breslin  said  the  issue  of  race  espe¬ 
cially  needs  to  be  covered  better,  and 
he  added  that  one  way  for  reporters  to 
do  this  is  to  become  more  familiar 
with  minority  communities  —  not  just 
with  the  people  who  claim  to  speak 
for  these  communities. 

On  the  other  hand,  he  said,  jour¬ 
nalists  should  stop  doing  so  many  sto¬ 
ries  about  people  like  Donald  Trump. 
“No  one  reads  them  and  no  one 
cares,”  stated  Breslin.  “He’s  a  very 
low-class  fellow;  truly  a  nothing.  Yet 
he  keeps  getting  put  in  the  newspa- 
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per.” 

The  columnist  also  said  that  hang¬ 
ing  out  in  bars,  as  many  reporters  did 
in  years  past,  might  not  be  a  bad  idea 
for  today’s  journalists. 

“Saloons  were  where  we  discussed 
writing;  where  memories  were 
stored,”  Breslin  commented.  “I 
know  whiskey  killed  people  and 
homes  were  ruined,  but  readers  were 
served. 

“There  are  no  places  where  report¬ 
ers  seem  to  hang  out  now.  They  need 
a  center.  I  think  it  should  be  a  require¬ 
ment  that  people  in  the  city  room 
return  to  drinking!” 

Some  feature  editors  may  be 
tempted  to  hit  the  bottle  as  their 
budgets  get  sliced  because  of  the 
recession.  Dealing  with  these  eco¬ 
nomic  constraints  was  the  subject  of  a 
“Making  Do  With  Less”  AASFE 
workshop  hosted  by  Atlanta  Journal 
and  Constitution  editor  Ron  Martin. 

Martin  said  layoffs  and  other 
budget  problems  can  have  a  silver 
lining.  “Perhaps  they  make  us  look  at 
the  way  we  use  the  staff  we  have,”  he 
said.  “It’s  a  perfect  time  to  refocus 
your  staff.  Do  we  need  some  fea¬ 
tures?  Do  we  need  to  cover  things  the 
same  way?  Can  you  get  help  from 
other  departments?” 

He  noted,  by  way  of  example,  that 


Milestone  for  Simon 

Columnist  Roger  Simon  of  the  Bal¬ 
timore  Sun  and  Los  Angeles  Times 
Syndicate  has  reached  his  10th  an¬ 
niversary  of  syndication. 


the  Journal  and  Constitution  had  a 
business  reporter  in  Oakland  who 
ended  up  doing  a  piece  relating  to  the 
Atlanta  Braves  series  against  the  San 
Francisco  Giants. 

Martin  added  that  his  paper’s 
popular  “Q«&A”  feature  answering 
reader  questions  is  done  by  two  peo¬ 
ple  who  were  already  on  the  payroll 
working  as  secretaries. 

Susan  Bischoff  of  the  Houston 
Chronicle  said  reporters  from  “all 
over”  her  paper  contribute  to  an  eat¬ 
ing  column  called  “Sizzle.” 

LATS  executive  editor  Steve 
Christensen  agreed  that  staff  people 
often  have  talents  that  are  not  being 
used  in  their  present  positions.  He 
said  LATS  had  a  political  editor  with 
an  environmental  background  who 
ended  up  working  on  the  syndicate’s 
“Earth  Matters”  news  service. 

Workshop  participants  also  aired  a 
number  of  non-personnel  suggestions 
that  could  help  feature  sections  and 
other  parts  of  newspapers  make 


money,  save  money,  or  free  up  space. 

Martin  reported  that  the  Journal 
and  Constitution  has  eliminated  about 
a  half-page  of  its  stock  listings.  He 
said  the  “limited”  number  of  readers 
who  want  the  information  can  call  the 
paper  and  get  it  faxed  for  free;  about 
25-50  do  so  each  day. 

There  was  discussion  about  charg¬ 
ing  a  fee  for  things  like  movie  listings 
and  wedding  announcements  (which 
has  upset  readers  at  some  papers)  and 
selling  readers  special  sections  com¬ 
memorating  events  such  as  the  Per¬ 
sian  Gulf  war. 

Martin  said  feature  sections  will 
survive  the  recession  because  they 
are  important  to  readers.  “The  things 
we  do  in  them  touch  people  more 
closely  than  anything  else  in  the 
paper,”  he  stated. 

Another  segment  of  newspapers 
being  buffeted  by  the  recession  are 
locally  produced  Sunday  magazines. 

Philadelphia  Inquirer  magazine 
editor  Fred  Mann  told  AASFE 
attendees  that  the  number  of  these 
publications  has  dipped  from  58  to  42 
since  the  early  1980s,  and  that  many 
of  the  survivors  are  facing  serious 
drops  in  advertising  and  story  space. 

It’s  not  just  the  recession  hurting 
these  magazines.  Mann  noted  that 
(Continued  on  page  36) 
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What  to  give  the  readers  who  have  everything.  Our  two 
Special  Ad  Packages,  of  course.  They're  both  wrapped  and 
ready  to  go. 

You  can  deck  your  pa^s  with  our  Yuletide  Mini  with  13 
features,  seven  with  art.Or  choose  our  20-feature  Christmas 
supplement,  including  10  features  with  art  and  infographics. 

The  contents  of  our  packages  will  spruce  up  your  pages 


with  everything  from  holiday  fashions  and  gifts  to  party  tips 
and  recipes.  And  to  make  your  holidays  complete,  wrap  the 
season  up  with  our  exclusive  Christmas  CokxFota 
Call  toll-free  800-4454555*  for  free  samples  of  Christmas 
and  Yuletide  Mini,  just  two  of  our  23  Special  Feature  Pack¬ 
ages.  They'll  make  your  revenues  shine  a  lot  brighter  this 
year. 


RO.  Box  190  •  San  Diego,  CA  92112 

*Alaska,  California,  Hawaii  and  Canada,  »ll  collect  (619)  293-1616. 
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nian  pagination  survey.  Just  over  60% 
of  those  responding  (32%  of  735 
papers  returned  the  survey)  said  they 
were  doing  some  type  of  pagination  or 
area  composition  preliminary  to  pagi¬ 
nation. 

AASFE  convention  coverage  will 
continue  in  next  week's  issue.  There  will 
also  be  coverage  of  the  Penney-Mis- 
souri  Features  Summit  Workshop  in 
Charleston. 

‘Sellout’  for  Trudeau 

Garry  Trudeau  has  authorized  the 
first  catalog  of  licensed  “Doones- 
bury”  products  since  his  comic 
started  in  1970. 

Among  the  35  offbeat  items  in  The 
Great  Doonesbury  Sellout  catalog  are 
a  brass  “Kuwait  City  Club  Scud” 
lighter  for  $  1 7 ,  a  camouflage  bikini  for 
$45,  and  a  “Duke”  watch  for  $75. 

Trudeau  wrote  the  humorous  copy 
in  the  catalog,  which  is  printed  on 
recycled  paper. 

All  of  Trudeau’s  royalties  —  and 
part  of  Universal  Press  Syndicate's 
royalties  and  the  Doonesbury  Com¬ 
pany  cataloger’s  profits  —  will  be 
donated  to  four  charitable  organiza¬ 
tions.  They  include  the  Coalition  for 
the  Homeless,  Asia  Watch,  Trees  for 
the  Future,  and  Center  for  Plant  Con¬ 
servation. 


The  piece  was  fishy 

It  seemed  like  a  whale  of  a  story  for 
King  Features  Syndicate  columnist 
Jeffrey  Hart,  but  it  apparently  wasn’t. 

Tom  Rademacher  of  the  Grand 
Rapids  (Mich.)  Press  reported  that 
Hart  was  dining  at  a  local  restaurant 
when  he  thought  he  saw  a  massive 
“fish  kill”  in  the  nearby  Grand  River. 
Hart  then  wrote  a  column  condemn¬ 
ing  the  city  and  its  people  for  scooping 
the  fish  from  the  water  and  dumping 
them  “like  garbage  on  the  banks.” 

What  Hart  didn’t  realize  or  check 
out,  according  to  the  Press  piece,  was 
that  he  was  seeing  blue  rubber  whales 
being  removed  from  the  river  after  a 
fund-raising  event  for  the  Grand 
Rapids  Public  Museum. 

Disk  of  ethics  codes 

Various  codes  of  ethics  are  now 
available  via  computer  disk. 

Included  are  the  codes  of  large 
newspapers  such  as  the  Boston 
Globe,  Philadelphia  Inquirer,  and 
Washington  Posf,  smaller  papers; 


(Continued  from  page  35)  a  whole.  Under  this  arrangement, 

much  of  their  advertising  has  moved  there  would  be  more  shared  responsi- 
to  free-standing  inserts,  and  he  bility  and  advance  planning  among 
pointed  to  the  competition  from  the  reporters,  photographers,  graphics 
Parade  and  USA  Weekend  national  specialists,  and  desk  people. 

Sunday  magazines.  He  observed  that  if  reporters  had 

Mann  said  it’s  a  shame  individually  an  advance  idea  of  how  a  story  would 
produced  Sunday  magazines  aren’t  be  displayed  before  they  did  the 
doing  better  because  they  offer  sto-  piece,  they  would  know  whether  to 
ries  with  a  “depth”  and  writing  style  write  one  big  article  or  a  smaller  one 
that  other  parts  of  newspapers  and  the  with  sidebars,  they  would  match  their 

national  Sunday  magazines  “don’t  writing  more  to  the  art,  and  so  on. 
always  provide.”  Of  course,  they  “We’re  in  this  game  together,” 
also  offer  stories  with  more  of  a  local  stated  Ryan,  noting  that  design  peo- 
orientation.  pie  could  even  suggest  ideas  for  an 

It  is  the  “strong  editorial  voice”  of  article’s  lead.  “Our  job  is  to  imprint 

local  Sunday  magazines  that  will  images  on  readers’  minds  —  whether 

insure  their  future  survival,  believes  with  words  or  art.” 

Mann,  who  added  that  these  publica-  Ryan  stated  in  an  April  1991  ASNE 
tions  can  be  very  popular.  He  noted  Bulletin  article  on  his  display  desk 

that  the  Pulitzer-winning  Inquirer  concept,  “A  reader  looks  at  a  news¬ 
magazine  does  well  in  reader  surveys.  paper  and  sees  a  photo,  a  headline,  a 

One  person  not  doing  well  is  caption,  and  a  story  as  one  package, 

today’s  newspaper  copy  editor.  We  should  view  them  the  same  way. 

according  to  Leland  Ryan,  an  assis-  Instead,  we  have  newsrooms  in  which 

tant  professor  at  Northwestern  Uni-  three  or  four  people  acting  indepen- 

versity’s  Medill  School  of  Journalism  dently  create  those  elements  .  .  .  .” 
and  former  C/j/cago  assistant  The  AASFE  convention  also 

metropolitan  editor.  included  talks  on  “Giving  Feature 

The  newspaper  consultant  told  Sections  the  Nineties  Look”  by 

AASFE  attendees  that  many  copy  Detroit  Free  Press  design  director 

editors  have  less  and  less  time  to  edit  Deborah  Withey  and  “The  New 

copy  because  they  are  so  busy  doing  Technology  and  Feature  Sections” 

coding  on  their  computers,  writing  hy  Providence  (R.l.)  Journal-Bulletin 

“nut  graphs”  (short  summaries  ac-  managing  editor/graphics  David  Gray 

companying  stories),  and  performing  and  American  Newspaper  Publishers 

numerous  other  tasks.  Association  manager/computer  appli- 

Ryan  said  a  “display  desk”  system  cations  Peggy  Bair, 
would  help  copy  editors  as  well  as  One  thing  Bair  discussed  was  the 
improve  the  quality  of  newspapers  as  recent  ANP AIBakersfield  Caiifor- 


Why  Wasserman? 

Because  everything  about  his  style  is 
distinctive— from  his  viewpoint  to 
his  frequent  four-panel  format  to 
1  his  clean,  crisp  art. 


The  Boston  Globe  cartoonist 
balances  humor  and  provocation 
with  what  one  reviewer  called 
“subtle  savagery.  ” 


See  for  yourself  why  he  draws  rave 
reviews  at  such  newspapers  as  the 
Chicago  Tribune,  Los  Angeles 
Times,  Washington  Post,  Cleveland 
Plain  Dealer  and  Philadelphia 
Inquirer.  Call  the  Los  Angeles 
Times  Syndicate  at  (213)  237-5485. 


LOS  ANGELES  TIMES  SYNDICATE 

TIMES  MIRROR  SQUARE  •  LOS  ANGELES.  CALIFORNIA  90053 
FAX  12131 23/-3698 
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and  groups  such  as  the  American 
Society  of  Newspaper  Editors,  Soci¬ 
ety  of  Professional  Journalists,  edito¬ 
rial  writers,  and  travel  writers. 

The  codes  —  which  discuss  plagia¬ 
rism,  “freebies,”  and  more  —  were 
collected  and  indexed  by  Frank  Wet¬ 
zel,  1410  151st  Ave.  Northeast,  Bel¬ 
levue,  Wash.  98007. 

Wetzel  is  the  former  AP  bureau 
chief  in  Baltimore  and  Portland.  He 
was  also  editor  of  the  Bellevue  Jour¬ 
nal- American,  and  ombudsman  at  the 
Seattle  Times. 

“The  codes  can  be  useful  in  helping 
editors  make  on-the-spot  ethical  deci¬ 
sions  at  their  own  papers,”  said  Wet¬ 
zel.  “They  also  will  help  editors  who 
are  writing  codes  for  their  own 
papers.” 

News  service  via  PL 

The  New  York  Times  News  Service 
(NYTNS)  has  added  a  new  distribu¬ 
tion  vehicle  —  the  PressLink  dial-up 
database. 

About  200,000  words  a  day  are  now 
available  to  subscribers  around  the 
world  who  use  Macintosh  or  MS/DOS 
computers. 

“Media  points  that  have  been 
unable  to  receive  the  news  service  by 
other  electronic  means  will  now  have 
instant  access  to  our  report,”  said 
NYTNS  executive  editor  Peggy 
Walsh. 

The  news  service  is  also  sent  via  its 
own  private  satellite  channel  directly 
to  newspaper  computers  as  well  as  by 
mail. 

Stories  on  PressLink  —  which  is 
owned  by  Knight-Ridder  and  based  in 
Miami  —  are  sorted  into  directories 
covering  entertainment,  lifestyle, 
food,  travel,  sports,  business,  com¬ 
mentary,  and  national,  Washington, 
and  international  news. 

The  New  York  Times  Computer 
Graphics  Service  is  also  available  on 
PressLink. 

About  column  price 

An  Illinois  newspaper  has  criti¬ 
cized  the  Washington  Post  Writers 
Group  in  a  letter  to  E&P. 

Streator  Times-Press  managing 
editor  James  Russell  wrote  that 
WPWG  doesn’t  send  original  or 
repeat  Ellen  Goodman  columns  when 
she  is  on  vacation  yet  still  bills  the 
paper  “as  if  they  sent  us  the  mate¬ 
rial.” 

Russell  stated,  “When  I  raised  the 
issue  with  WPWG  last  March,  I  was 
told  that  they  expect  newspapers  to 
treat  syndicated  columnists  as 
employees.  In  other  words,  they 
expect  us  to  pay  for  these  vacations. 
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regardless  of  service.” 

He  continued,  “This  is  outrageous. 

I  can  tolerate  repeats;  1  can  even 
understand  the  need  for  sabbaticals; 
but  I  won’t  pay  for  vacations  when 
syndicates  refuse  to  supply  us  with 
any  copy  whatsoever.” 

Russell  wrote  his  letter  after  seeing 
E&P’s  October  12  story  on  what  edi¬ 
tors  think  about  paying  full  price  for 
repeat  syndicate  material. 

Back  in  March,  WPWG  general 
manager/editorial  director  Alan 
Shearer  sent  a  letter  to  Russell  stating 
that  Goodman  “did  not  write  one 
week  because  of  a  sudden  death  in  her 
immediate  family.  I  would  not  think 
of  docking  the  pay  of  anyone  in  my 
employment  under  such  circum¬ 
stances. 

“Since  you  say  you  won’t  pay  for 
‘funeral  leaves’  I  will  credit  your 
account  for  one  week. 

“As  to  vacations,  our  columnists 
and  all  our  employees  are  just  like 
workers  across  the  country.  They  get 
paid  vacations. 

“Our  contracts  with  all  contribu¬ 
tors  provide  built-in  vacations.  It’s  a 
policy  that  is  not  likely  to  change.” 

‘Spidey’  film  coming 

A  live-action  film  starring  Stan 
Lee’s  Amazing  Spider-Man  character 
of  Marvel  Comics  fame  could  be  out 
in  a  couple  of  years,  according  to 
USA  Today. 

James  Cameron  of  Terminator 
fame  will  write,  direct,  and  produce 
the  movie,  whose  lead  actor  has  not 
yet  been  chosen. 

Lee  writes  “The  Amazing  Spider- 
Man”  comic  strip  for  King  Features 
Syndicate. 


UM  names  Callahan 

TV  Data’s  PC  delivery  marketing 
program  will  now  be  under  the  direc¬ 
tion  of  Bill  Callahan,  former  West 
Coast  regional  sales  manager  for 
United  Media. 

Callahan  (see  E&P,  March  23)  was 
PC  sales  manager  for  TV  Data  — 
UM’s  television  listings  company  — 
from  1989  to  early  this  year. 

About  video  games 

Three  6(X)-word  stories,  with  art, 
about  video  games  are  being  offered 
for  free  by  self-syndicated  “Celebrity 
Teen  Talk”  columnist  Jason  Rich. 

Rich  —  based  at  451  Buckminster 
Dr.,  Suite  T6,  Norwood,  Mass.  02062 
—  appeared  on  CBS  This  Morning 
October  25. 
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Grandparenting 
'90s  style 


Lois  W  \  sf,  .uitlii'r  of 
tlu'  Ix’st-'M.’llini;  Ixtuk, 
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in  lu’r  lU'W  coiiinm  lor 
\l\S,  W  v  se  answers 
readers'  questions  on 
topics  like  jqrand  pa  rents' 
riplits,  long-distance 
grandparenting  and 
talking  to  grandkids. 

She  knows.  She  has  hS 
grandchildren  and  has 
written  40  books  on 
taniiK  relations. 

\1\S.  .\  mnlti-taceted 
ser\  ice  tor  voiir  older 
readers. 

To  sample  \Iatnrit\  - 
News  Service,  please  call 
1  isa  Klem  Wilson  at 
800-221-4816 
(in  New  'i  ork, 
212-692-3700). 
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IVar  ends 

(Continued  from  page  16) 


months  as  the  Justice  Department 
considered  the  antitrust  implications. 
It  was  postponed  pending  further 
review  and  a  search  for  buyers.  Two 
brokers  found  nobody  willing  to  buy 
the  Gazette.  A  last-minute  attempt  by 
Gazette  employees  fell  through  for 
lack  of  money. 

The  competition  pitted  the  nation’s 
largest  newspaper  publisher,  Gan¬ 
nett,  and  the  dominant  paper  against  a 
number-two  paper  published  by  a 
local  media  group  a  fraction  of  its 
size,  Wehco  Media  Inc.,  headed  by 
Hussman. 

In  forcing  Gannett  out  of  the  mar¬ 
ket,  Hussman  accomplished  a  stun¬ 
ning  feat  by  any  account.  Since  his 
father  paid  $3.5  million  in  1974  for  the 
Democrat,  a  money-losing  afternoon 
daily  with  half  the  Gazette’s  circula¬ 
tion,  the  Hussmans  doggedly  pursued 
the  dominant  Gazette,  using  such 
gimmicks  as  free  classified  ads  and 
cut-rate  subscriptions  to  boost  circu¬ 
lation  and  converting  to  the  morning 
cycle. 


downtown  Little  Rock.  Tentative 
plans  call  for  the  Democrat  to  sell  the 
Gazette  building  and  move  one  of  two 
press  lines  to  the  Democrat’s  plant. 

The  purchase  was  financed  by  a 
New  York  bank  as  lead  lender  with 
four  other  banks. 

“It’s  really  a  story  of  survival,’’ 
Hussman  said  in  an  interview.  He 
said  the  Democrat  had  survived  “the 
most  competitive  onslaught  in  Ameri¬ 
can  newspaper  publishing.’’ 

Financial  records  he  acquired  at 
closing  indicate  the  Gazette  had  out- 
spent  the  Democrat  by  $10  million  a 
year  for  the  last  five  years. 

He  said  ajoint  operating  agreement 
was  not  part  of  the  discussion  because 
Gannett’s  policy  is  not  to  enter  JOAs 
unless  it  leads  them. 

Picard,  the  communications  pro¬ 
fessor  and  newspaper  economics 
expert,  estimated  that  the  competi¬ 
tion  cost  the  Democrat  $70  million 
over  the  years.  Hussman  called  that 
number  high. 

“Nobody  could  have  projected  that 
the  Democrat  was  going  to  be  able  to 
fight  back  the  way  it  did,”  Picard 
said.  “There  is  probably  no  other 
independent  publisher  in  the  country 
today  that  would  be  willing  and  able 


In  an  interview,  McCorkindale  said  readership 
studies  afterward  found  that  despite  its  investments  in 
the  paper,  “we  simply  couldn’t  get  readers  to  move  to 
our  side  of  the  street.” 


In  1978  the  Hussmans  asked  for  a 
joint  operating  agreement  with  the 
Patterson  family,  then  owners  of  the 
Gazette,  that  would  have  allowed 
both  papers  to  profit,  but  were 
refused. 

With  the  Democrat  steadily  cutting 
the  lead,  the  Pattersons  sued,  accus¬ 
ing  Wehco  of  illegally  subsidizing 
Democrat  losses  in  an  effort  to  drive 
the  independent  Gazette  out  of  busi¬ 
ness. 

The  Pattersons  lost  the  case  in  1986 
and  immediately  sold  the  Gazette  to 
Gannett,  instantly  reversing  the  Dem¬ 
ocrat’s  status  from  Goliath  to  David. 

After  six  years  of  cutthroat  pricing 
had  produced  mounting  losses  on 
both  sides,  publicly  traded  Gannett 
was  forced  to  cut  its  losses,  amount¬ 
ing  to  $50  million  in  the  last  two  years 
alone. 

Privately  held  Wehco,  meanwhile, 
continued  to  subsidize  its  smaller 
losses. 

The  sale  of  assets  includes  the 
Gazette’s  modem  printing  plant  and 
its  historic  headquarters  building  in 


to  make  the  financial  sacrifice  Huss¬ 
man  made  .  .  .  If  it  was  a  public  com¬ 
pany,  he  probably  couldn’t  have  done 
it.” 

He  blamed  Gannett  for  “a  certain 
amount  of  corporate  conceit,  perhaps 
arrogance,  that  allowed  them  to  be¬ 
lieve  they  could  walk  in  and  dominate.” 

He  credited  Democrat  publisher 
Walter  E.  Hussman  Jr.  with  investing 
heavily  in  a  paper  that  few  owners 
would  have  considered  worthwhile. 

Picard  said  that  the  Little  Rock 
example  might  make  it  more  difficult 
to  sell  papers  in  the  16  remaining  com¬ 
petitive  markets,  even  if  they  are  mar¬ 
ket  leaders. 

Gazette  columnist  Brantley  blamed 
the  Democrat  and  Gannett  but  said 
the  real  villain  was  the  trend  allowing 
only  one  newspaper  to  survive  in  the 
vast  majority  of  American  towns. 

He  called  it  a  “victory  for  unfair 
business  practices”  but  said  Gannett 
“never  tried  to  understand  Arkansas 
or  the  Arkansas  Gazette.” 

While  Gannett  treated  employees 
well,  it  changed  the  paper  so  that 


readers  did  not  know  where  it  was 
going.  “The  people  who  operated  the 
Gazette  fiddled  with  it  too  much.” 

Hussman  defended  his  business 
conduct  and  suggested  the  Gazette’s 
offering  the  cheapest  subscriptions  in 
the  country  and  cheaper  rates  to  small 
advertisers  may  have  hastened  its 
demise  because  major  advertisers 
such  as  Dillard’s  department  store 
canceled  Gazette  ads  when  Hussman 
informed  them  of  the  practice. 

The  Democrat  matched  Gazette 
prices. 

Gannett  vice  chairman  and  chief 
financial  and  administrative  officer 
Douglas  H.  McCorkindale  told  a  con¬ 
ference  of  newspaper  financial  execu¬ 
tives  in  Washington  that  Gannett 
failed  to  research  the  market  trends 
adequately  before  buying  the 
Gazette. 

In  an  interview,  McCorkindale  said 
readership  studies  afterward  found 
that,  despite  its  investments  in  the 
paper,  “we  simply  couldn’t  get  read¬ 
ers  to  move  to  our  side  of  the  street.” 

Democrat  editor  John  Robert  Starr 
said  he  was  awaiting  job  applications 
but  had  no  specific  plans  to  hire 
Gazette  journalists. 

He  said  the  Democrat  newsroom 
was  “overstaffed”  with  170  people 
but  would  operate  without  layoffs. 

“We  have  all  the  people  we  need  to 
put  out  a  good  newspaper,”  he  said. 

“We  don’t  think  this  gives  us 
license  to  slack  off  at  all,”  he  said. 

The  Democrat-Gazette  was  adding 
comics  and  liberal  syndicated  colum¬ 
nists  from  the  Gazette  to  balance  its 
more  conservative  op-ed  page. 

But  the  new  paper  “will  basically 
look  like  the  Democrat  and  read  like 
the  Democrat,”  Starr  said. 


(Continued  from  page  II) 


effective  Nov.  5,  were  designed  to 
protect  UPI,  primarily  from  having  to 
give  staffers  two  weeks’  notice  before 
terminating  them.  Rossiter  explained 
that  in  the  event  of  a  sale,  those 
employees  would  leave  the  UPI  pay¬ 
roll  for  that  of  the  new  owner. 

In  addition,  a  Wire  Service  Guild 
bulletin  reported  that  UPI  is  expected 
to  reduce  its  $1.2  million  cash  reserve 
by  $318,000  by  the  end  of  the  year, 
despite  drastic  cost-cutting  measures 
already  underway.  The  WSG  re¬ 
ported  that  $318,000  includes  a  lump¬ 
sum  payment  of  $225,000  to  UPI 
attorneys  in  mid-December  for  their 
bankruptcy  and  labor  work. 

Rossiter  confirmed  the  $1.2  million 
figure,  but  declined  comment  on  the 
other  numbers. 
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Debate 

(Continued  from  page  13) 

media  reports,  for  example  stories 
about  aircraft  missions  and  missile 
targets. 

In  addition,  he  likened  instances  in 
which  reporters  approach  military 
officials  unannounced  with  those  of 
an  editor  allowing  visitors  when  he  or 
she  is  on  deadline;  the  first  scenario, 
he  noted,  is  more  serious,  however, 
because  lives  are  at  stake. 

Survey 

(Continued  from  page  18) 

increasing  participation  of  women  in 
the  work  force  and  the  redefinition  of 
marriage  and  family  formation  pat¬ 
terns,  and  the  aging  U.S.  population. 

“Of  the  six  trends  I’ve  cited,  only 
one — aging — is  working  to  the  advan¬ 
tage  of  newspapers,”  Smith  noted. 
“By  and  large,  the  environment  is 
getting  tougher  and  the  industry  will 
need  to  work  even  harder  than  it  has 
just  to  hold  the  line.” 

—  Debra  Gersh 

iw 

(Continued  from  page  19) 

like  Traci  for  a  long  time,”  McMas- 
ters  said. 

In  other  freedom  of  information 
matters,  SPJ  called  for  a  “national 
Fol  summit”  of  press  groups  to 
develop  a  common  strategy  aimed  at 
extending  Fol  laws  to  legislatures  and 
the  judiciary  —  and  at  getting  penal¬ 
ties  for  Fol  violations. 

“Right  now  the  Fol  is  a  very  good 
law  that  has  been  laughed  at  in  the 
[legal]  departments  of  [government] 
agencies  and  is  becoming  less  of  a  tool 
for  journalists,”  McMasters  said. 

—  Mark  Fitzgerald 

Sports  tab 

The  Milwaukee  Sentinel  introduced 
a  new  weekly  section  called  Packer 
Plus  on  Oct.  17. 

The  new  tabloid  section  is  designed 
to  provide  comprehensive  coverage 
of  the  Green  Bay  Packers,  along  with 
an  in-depth  report  on  the  National 
Football  League.  Packer  Plus  will 
appear  on  Thursdays,  with  a  total  of 
34  issues  a  year.  The  publication  will 
provide  coverage  of  the  training 
camps  in  July;  the  NFL  season  all  the 
way  to  the  Super  Bowl  and,  during  the 
off-season  the  NFL  draft  and  the 
minicamps. 


Editors  offer 
students  advice 

Newspaper  in  Education  programs 
across  the  country  send  newspapers 
into  classrooms,  but  the  Detroit  Free 
Press  took  things  a  step  further  by 
sending  some  of  its  most  prominent 
staff  members  into  classrooms. 

The  project  began  with  a  teacher’s 
suggestion  that  Free  Press  columnists 
and  specialists  give  students  some 
practical  advice  about  schoolwork. 
The  idea  became  “The  Free  Press 
Goes  to  School,”  a  section  in  which 
book  editor  Linnea  Lannon  wrote 
about  drawing  cartoon  caricatures  of 
teachers  and  politics  columnist  Hugh 
McDiarmid  wrote  about  living  by 
society’s  rules. 

Neal  Shine  told  how  being  a  pub¬ 
lisher  was  not  all  that  different  from 
being  a  principal. 

For  the  cover.  Free  Press  photogra¬ 
pher  Patricia  Beck  had  Shine  and  10 
of  the  section’s  contributors  pose  in  a 
traditional  fourth-grade  classroom  at 
Holy  Redeemer  Elementary  School. 
After  she  took  the  class  photo,  she 
shot  portraits  around  the  school. 

Inside  the  section,  restaurant  critic 
Molly  Abraham  settles  down  at  a 
school  desk  with  a  brown  bag  lunch. 
Travel  editor  Rick  Sylvian  holds  onto 
a  road  map  as  he  hangs  out  a  school 
bus  window. 

The  section’s  strengths  are  that  it 
gives  kids  some  sound  advice  about 
school,  anecdotes  about  the  staffers’ 
own  school  days,  and  that  the  section 
carries  a  strong  Free  Press  identity. 

More  local 
coverage  by  two 
Gannett  papers 

Gannett  Suburban  Newspapers  has 
expanded  its  local  news  coverage 
with  major  modifications  to  the  Stan¬ 
dard  Star  in  Rochelle ,  N .  Y . ,  and 

the  Putnam  Reporter  Dispatch  in 
Carmel,  N.Y. 

Both  newspapers,  with  a  combined 
daily  circulation  of  nearly  20,000  and 
a  combined  Sunday  circulation  of 
over  25,000,  are  now  being  published 
in  an  easier-to-read  format  with  local 
stories  emphasized  on  the  front  and 
inside  pages.  They  both  feature  a 
strong  sports  section  which  lists 
local  scores  as  well  as  coverage  of 
national  sporting  events. 

The  new  tabloid  editions  will  con¬ 
tinue  to  include  daily  “Lifestyle”  and 
“Business”  sections  and  all  the  spe¬ 
cial  Sunday  sections  as  full-size 
inserts,  making  it  easier  to  share 
reading  of  the  newspapers. 


Project 

(Continued  from  page  10) 

Using,”  although  some  of  that  came 
during  a  time  when  Knight-Ridder 
was  subsidizing  some  of  the  cost  of 
the  makeover. 

“Profits  have  been  about  flat,  but 
that  has  to  do  as  much  with  the  long¬ 
term  goal  of  circulation,”  Baker  said. 

A  much  clearer  picture  of  the 
News’  editorial  achievements,  how¬ 
ever,  emerges  from  readership  stud¬ 
ies  and  focus  groups. 

Fully  65%  of  the  boomers  —  who. 
Baker  noted,  now  are  actually  in  the 
age  range  of  27  to  45  —  say  they 
believe  the  paper  is  better  than 
before. 

Boomers  are  particularly  enthu¬ 
siastic  about  design  changes  that  bet¬ 
ter  “anchor”  stories  (99%  approved 
in  a  recent  Simmons  readership 
study);  that  use  more  charts  (95%) 
and  maps  (87%);  and  that  includes  no 
story  jumps  (94%). 

Boomers  by  percentages  in  the  70s 
and  80s  approved  of  the  paper’s 
“completeness,”  “convenience,” 
“ease  of  reading,”  “usefulness”  and 
“lack  of  confusion.” 

Just  over  half  —  51%  —  said  that 
the  redesigned  News  was  a  better 
source  for  ads.  The  classified  grid, 
however,  was  approved  by  88%  of 
those  surveyed  by  Simmons. 

The  News  also  won  high  satisfac¬ 
tion  ratings  for  its  daily  magazine, 
entertainment  section  and  editorial 
and  local  news  pages. 

The  redesigned  sports  section, 
however,  remains  a  “question 
mark,”  with  disappointing  survey  re¬ 
sults,  Baker  said. 

Business  Wire 
offers  PhotoBank 

New  York-based  Business  Wire 
has  introduced  BW  PhotoBank, 
which  makes  public  relations  firms’ 
photos  and  graphics  available  on  de¬ 
mand  to  more  than  1 ,000  daily  North 
American  newspapers. 

For  a  fee,  PR  executives  send  origi¬ 
nal  art  to  Business  Wire  with  a  de¬ 
scription  and  dateline.  Business  Wire 
sends  an  advisory  with  the  news 
release,  informing  the  appropriate 
editor  that  the  photo  or  graphic  is 
available  from  PhotoBank.  Newspa¬ 
pers  can  retrieve  images  immediately 
at  no  charge.  Archived  photos  can 
also  be  made  available. 

The  service  supplements  the  same- 
day  BW  PhotoWire,  which  transmits 
high-resolution  pictures  by  satellite. 
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Weekly 
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in  1945  and  his  father,  then  29,  bought 
a  small,  dying  weekly  for  $500  in  Cal¬ 
houn,  Ky.,  population  750.  The  fam¬ 
ily  ran  the  McClean  Country  News 
until  1%7. 

“It  had  a  pretty  strong  influence,” 
Wills  remembers.  “It  was  a  lot  like 
growing  up  on  a  farm,  as  far  as  being 
■  part  of  it.  All  six  of  us  boys  worked 
after  school,  in  summers  and  on 
Saturdays.  We  started  out  sweeping 
floors,  emptying  wastepaper  baskets, 
and  then,  working  our  way  up  as  we 
got  older,  to  running  the  equipment, 
printing  and  doing  all  the  jobs.” 

Wills  remembers  the  newspaper 
office  as  a  hangout  for  politicians  and 
important  community  leaders,  a  place 
that  seemed  the  center  of  all  action. 
“1  was  basically  there  from  when  1 
was  about  one  year  old,”  he  recalls. 
He  was  sent  on  his  first  photo  assign¬ 
ment  at  12;  his  younger  brother  cov¬ 
ered  a  story  at  the  local  courthouse, 
opposite  the  paper,  when  he  was  in 
kindergarten. 

Wills  and  one  brother,  now  a 
weekly  editor  in  Canada,  are  the  only 
brothers  to  go  into  journalism, 
although  Wills  says  his  journey  was 
not  a  straight  path. 

A  graduate  of  the  University  of 
Kentucky  in  Lexington,  he  also  took 
a  year  of  law  school  before  deciding  to 
ditch  law  for  the  insurance  business. 
Feeling  the  pull  back  to  newspaper- 
ing,  he  was  about  28  when  he  landed 
the  job  at  the  Planet. 

Back  then,  the  owner  was  an  active 
publisher,  who  also  ran  the  Mayfield 
Messenger,  in  Kent,  Ky.,  where  both 
papers  were  printed.  Today  the 
Metropolis  Planet  has  its  own  plant 
and  publishes  a  sister  publication 
called  the  Southern  Scene,  a  total- 
market-coverage  vehicle  that  reaches 
three-and-a-half  counties  and  helps 
subsidize  the  Planet,  which  is  distrib¬ 
uted  in  only  one  county. 

Essentially  a  shopper,  the  Southern 
Scene  relies  mostly  on  news  releases 
for  copy  and  encourages  advertisers 
with  what  management  describes  as 
an  attractive  ad  package. 

The  changing  advertising  structure — 
loss  of  big  car  dealers  and  institutional 
ads,  and  the  emergence  of  so  many 
chain  stores  that  require  long-dis¬ 
tance  selling — has  forced  the  Planet 
to  explore  new  territory. 

The  TMC  paper  is  one  route;  Wills 
also  has  tried  running  a  cable  news 
station,  which  did  not  work  out.  Now, 
he  says,  he  is  constantly  looking  for 
ways  to  use  the  newspaper’s  existing 


equipment  to  generate  capital,  such 
as  typesetting  books  and  computeriz¬ 
ing  large  mailings  for  various  compa¬ 
nies. 

“It’s  much  busier  now,  and  we  are 
having  to  sharpen  our  pencils  and  fig¬ 
ure  out  how  we  can  keep  expenses 
down  and  where  we  can  find  addi¬ 
tional  income.”  Wills  surmises  that 
“.  .  .  There’s  no  longer  the  sleepy 
little  weekly  paper,  where  you  put  it 
out  maybe  on  a  Wednesday,  and  kick 
back  and  go  fishing  on  Thursday  and 
Friday.” 


Harass 


(Continued  from  page  8) 

Responding  to  a  question  from  the 
audience,  Dodds  dismissed  the  notion 
that  allowing  male  writers  into  the 
locker  rooms  of  female  athletes  is  a 
parallel  issue. 

She  said  the  only  female  athletes 
receiving  major  attention  from  the 
media  are  golfers,  tennis  players  and 
Olympic  contestants  who  are  not  in¬ 
terviewed  in  locker  rooms. 

Besides,  she  went  on,  if  women’s 
team  sports  ever  reach  the  stage 
where  locker-room  interviews  be¬ 
come  common,  “women  would  cover 
up,”  Dodds  stated. 

Similarly,  she  was  not  impressed 
with  assertions  by  male  sportswriters 
that  they,  too,  are  often  harassed  by 
athletes. 

“Yeah,  she  commented,  “but  it’s 
not  sexual  harassment.” 

Despite  continuing  episodes  of 
harassment,  Dodds  said  the  situation 
has  improved  somewhat,  largely  be¬ 
cause  women  sportswriters  “are  no 
longer  an  oddity,”  compared  with 
almost  two  decades  ago,  when  she 
was  virtually  the  only  female  sports 
staffer  in  the  Midwest. 

“In  1975,  when  there  were  only  a 
handful  of  us,  things  got  very  hos¬ 
tile,”  she  recalled.  “We  were  being 
shoved  down  their  throats,  but  the 
younger  athletes  have  grown  up  with 
us.  They’re  still  testing  us  but  they 
know  we  are  going  to  be  there. 

“But  are  we  going  to  be  treated 
with  respect?  That  is  still  coming.” 


Boston  Globe 
wins  award 

The  Boston  Globe  was  honored  by 
the  Judge  Baker  Children’s  Center  in 
Boston  as  a  1991  recipient  of  the 
Camille  Cosby  World  of  Children 
Award. 


Scripps 

(Continued  from  page  15) 


newspapers  dropped  5.9%  through 
August,  compared  with  1990.  Mean¬ 
while,  Scripps’  cable  television 
revenues  increased  by  15.1%  during 
the  same  period.  Scripps  is  the  22nd- 
largest  multiple-cable  system  opera¬ 
tor  in  the  U.S.  Total  cable  operations 
accounted  for  16%  of  the  company’s 
$1.3  billion  in  revenues. 

William  Burleigh,  executive  vice 
president,  blamed  the  drop  on  an 
“anemic”  advertising  climate.  News¬ 
paper  advertising  has  been  most 
severely  affected  by  financial  prob¬ 
lems  among  major  department  store 
chains  and  a  decline  in  classified  ads. 

—  AP 

Two  California 
papers  redesign 

Associated  Desert  Newspapers  Inc. 
introduced  the  redesign  of  both  of  its 
newspapers,  the  Imperial  Valley 
Press  in  El  Centro,  Calif.,  and  the 
Brawley  News  in  Brawley,  Calif. 

Both  Southern  California  dailies 
feature  bold  new  flags  set  in  upper¬ 
case  and  lowercase  Avant  Garde 
type,  and  both  use  color  extensively 
on  Page  One  and  throughout  the 
paper.  Other  Page  One  improvements 
feature  a  color  section  to  highlight 
inside  stories;  a  daily  news  feature  or 
analysis;  a  recycling  logo  to  remind 
readers  to  recycle  the  paper;  and  a 
notation  that  both  papers  are  printed 
on  recycled  paper. 


OPC  offers 
scholarships 

In  an  effort  to  encourage  excellence 
in  foreign  reporting,  the  Overseas 
Press  Club  of  America  will  offer  two 
scholarships  of  $1,000  each  for  col¬ 
lege  students  interested  in  or  involved 
in  the  field,  to  be  awarded  each  Janu¬ 
ary. 

Graduate  or  undergraduate  stu¬ 
dents  may  apply  by  submitting  an 
essay  describing  an  area  of  the  world, 
outside  the  United  States,  or  an  inter¬ 
national  topic  that  the  applicant  feels 
deserves  more  and  better  media  cov¬ 
erage;  a  letter  in  which  the  applicant 
describes  his  or  her  background,  in¬ 
volvement  or  interest  in  world  af¬ 
fairs,  and  any  other  relevant  material. 
Applications  must  be  received  by 
Dec.  2,  1991.  Contact  OPC  in  New 
York,  N.Y.,  for  details. 
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“Just  once.  I’d  like  to  see  you  limit 
the  sports  pages  to  the  scores.” 

On  a  more  serious  note.  Bush  told 
the  group  that  he  felt  the  country  is 
pulling  out  of  the  recession,  that  “the 
economic  trends  look  good.” 

Once  again,  he  took  the  opportun¬ 
ity  to  call  for  a  cut  in  the  capital  gains 
tax,  and  blamed  Democrats  in  Con¬ 
gress  for  failing  to  act  on  this  and 
other  domestic  matters. 

“When  people  say  we  have  no 
domestic  policy,  they  haven't  seen 
the  facts,”  Bush  said.  “W'e  have  a 
strong  domestic  policy,  but  Congress 
blocks  much  of  our  progress  by  re¬ 
fusing  to  vote  or  changing  the  sub¬ 
ject.” 

Bush  also  addressed  the  Senate 
confirmation  hearings  of  Clarence 
Thomas  to  the  Supreme  Court,  calling 
the  process  “sensitizing  .  .  .  where  a 
good  man  on  the  eve  of  confirmation 
had  a  last-minute  charge  raised  about 
him.” 

When  asked  if  he  thought  his  sup¬ 
port  of  Thomas  had  hurt  his  image 


with  women.  Bush  offered  a  re¬ 
sounding  “no.” 

“I  don’t  think  I  have,  as  a  result  of 
all  this,  an  increased  problem  with 
women,”  he  said.  “I  noticed  on  the 
surveys  that  everybody  lives  and  dies 
by  that  women  supported  Judge 
Thomas  overwhelmingly.” 

Bush  noted  that,  while  women’s 
and  feminist  groups  might  not  have 
supported  the  confirmation,  practi¬ 
cally  “the  entire  country”  did  sup¬ 
port  Thomas. 

As  for  the  confirmation  process. 
Bush  said  he  thought  the  Senate 
should  have  heard  Anita  Hill’s  allega¬ 
tions  behind  closed  doors,  “in  some 
executive  session,”  instead  of 
through  a  televised  hearing. 

“I  don’t  think  the  people  would 
have  been  denied  anything  that  they 
have  a  right  to  know  about,”  he  said. 
“I  was  troubled  to  think  of  our  little 
grandchildren  hearing  some  of  the 
graphic  sex  allegations.” 


Shop  talk 

(Continued  from  page  48) 


much  like  American  tv  news  40  years 
ago,  with  most  reporters  and  anchor- 
people  former  newspaper  journalists. 
The  output,  while  visually  not  as 
advanced  as  America’s,  is  reported 
for  what  seems  to  be  a  more  sophisti¬ 
cated  and  international  audience  and 
noticeable  for  a  lack  of  hype  and  hys¬ 
teria.  Just  sound  reporting  is  the 
game. 

This  gives  newspapers  here  a  big¬ 
ger  challenge  than  those  in  the  United 
States,  faced  with  glitzy  network 
news  shows  lucky  to  squeeze  eight  or 
nine  stories  within  a  half-hour. 

Yet,  given  the  British  population’s 
historically  close  ties  with  daily  news¬ 
papers,  the  nation’s  publishers  hope 
that  by  bending  with  the  wind,  they 
will  be  able  to  have  a  peaceful  coexis¬ 
tence  with  tv  news. 


Military  tab 


The  Columbus  (Ga.)  Ledger-En¬ 
quirer  publishes  a  new  product  called 
the  Benning  Patriot. 

The  28-32  page  tabloid  is  a  military- 


oriented  newspaper  designed  to 
address  a  significant  audience  of  both 
active  and  retired  military  personnel 
in  the  Columbus/Fort  Benning  area. 


MISSING 

4.3  million 
people 

Do  you  know 
where  they  are? 

See  Inside  Back  Cover 
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Classified  Advertising 


11  W.  19tli  Street,  NY,  NY  10011 
PHONE  (212)  075-4300 
FAX  (212)  929-1259 


FEATURES  AVAILABLE 


ANNOUNCEMENTS 


900  PERSONALS 


800/900/FAX.  USs'  largest  audiotext 
providers  are  actively  seeking  media 
partners  for  informational  personals 
lines.  Your  idea  or  ours.  Our  equipment/ 
programming;  your  media  promotion. 
We  also  offer  Mass  Fax  Broadcast.  Best 
Payouts  in  Industry!  Int’l  Audiotext 
Network.  Ian  Eisenberg  tel.  (206) 
286-5204  fax  (206)  286-5298. 


HUMOR 


IN  A  NUTSHELL.  Give  your  readers  a 
good  laugh  and  keep  them  coming  back 
for  more.  Award-winning,  700  word 
weekly  column  has  fans  coast  to  coast. 
Free  samples.  Barbara  Naness,  119 
Washington  Ave.,  Staten  Island,  NY 
10314,  (718)  698-6979. 


MOVIE  REVIEWS 


ASTROLOGY 


Daily-Weekly-Monthly  Features. 
Camera  ready.  Free  trial.  Time  Data 
Syndicate.  1-800-322-5101. 

_ AUDIOTEX _ 

We  are  audiotex  media  partners  to  the 
Washington  Post,  Time/Warner,  and 
Gannett.  Call  Linda  to  discuss  your 
needs.  Peeke  Loanfax  l-(800) 
886-INFO. _ 

_ AUTOMOTIVE _ 

We  specialize  in  auto  coverage.  Let  us 
write  your  special  section.  Road-test 
columns  also  available.  (313) 
573-2755. 

ENTERTAINMENT 

"LIVE  FROM  HOLLYWOOD” 

Hook  your  readers  on  this  unique,  origi¬ 
nal,  WEEKLY  column  by  a  top  Holly¬ 
wood  reporter.  Lively  format  with  lots  of 
pictures.  All  CAMERA  READY.  Sample 
and  rates:  1-800-533-0073. 

FAMILY  CONFUCTS 

VISITING  EASTERN  EUROPE?  We 
provide  support  services  in  eastern 
Germany,  Poland,  Hungary,  Czechoslo¬ 
vakia,  Baltic  States.  Information  trans¬ 
lation,  organization.  Central  European 
Connections.  Pf.  231,  0-1030  Berlin, 
Germany,  (49)(30)  824-8804. 


FEATURES  AVAILABLE 


THE  GREEN  MAILBAG  answers  reader 
questions  on  current  environmental 
topics.  Includes  "What  You  Can  Do;" 
Written  by  a  veteran  reporter.  Sent  every 
Friday.  (213)  221-3550. 


NEWS  SERVICES 


ENVIRONMENT  NEWS  SERVICE  (ENS) 
Worldwide  network  professional  journal¬ 
ists  delivers  exclusive  articles  daily  by 
fax,  computer.  Less  than  $l/day.  (604) 
732-4000  FAX;  (604)  732-4400. 

PUBUC  AFFAIRS 

GET  A  UNIQUE  perspective  on  public 
affairs,  every  week.  Free  samples;  Marc 
Desmond.  419  16th  St.,  Brooklyn,  NY 
11215;  (718)  788-8350. 


PUZZLE  FEATURES  SYNDICATE 
Crosswords  and  Word  Search  Puzzles 
24515  California  Ave.  #12  Hemet,  CA 
92545  Phone  (714)  926-4843. 

SENIOR  HEALTH 

“SENIOR  CLINIC."  America’s  ONLY 
doctor  written  column  on  Senior  Health. 
9th  year  in  Rochester  (NY)  Democrat  & 
Chronicle.  Weekly,  600  words.  Try  for  2 
month's  free  trial  and  let  your  readers 
decide.  Samples,  rates.  Frank  Macln- 
nis,  M.D.  HFM  Literary  Enterprises, 
2100  Benvoulin  Road,  KELOWNA, 
British  Columbia,  Canada  VIW  2C7. 
(604)  868-8603. 


Give  your  readers  an  entertaining  week¬ 
ly  wine  advisor  with  VINTAGE  N(JTES,  a- 
500-word  mix  of  education,  reviews, 
humor  and  history.  5-year  track  record. 
Free  samples.  Bruce  Van  Boskirk,  1003' 
Louise,  Nederland,  TX  77627. 

(409)  727-0393. 


ANNOUNCEMENTS 


I 


CASH  FLOW  PROBLEMS 

Solve  Them  Immediately  By 
Selling  Your  Accounts  Receivable 
to  WORKING  CAPITAL  COMPANY 
*No  Upfront  Fees  *24  Hour  Service 
Walter  L.  Allen  (415)  394-2314. 


MAGAZINES  FOR  SALE 


CHILDRENS  :  6  issues  yr;  $80,000  yr. 
subs,  revenue.  Relocate.  Barry  French, 
broker,  Ashlawn  Road,  Assonet,  MA 
02702. 


iiaKiiffa 


ATTENTION  ADVERTISERS 

Due  to  the  Thanksgiving  Holiday  Weekend,  the  November  30th  issue 
will  have  the  following  deadlines: 

Friday,  November  22nd,  12  noon  (EST)  for  line  ads 
&  Thursday,  November  21st,  5  PM  for  display  ads 
Please  note  that 
E  &  P’s  offices  will 

_  be  closed  on  November  28th  &  29th. 
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NEWSPAPER  APPRAISERS 


APPRAISERS  &  BROKERS 
Appraisals  meeting  IRS  guidelines  for 
tax  planning,  estates,  partnerships, 
loans,  divorce,  minority  buyouts. 
Reasonable  fees. 

C.  PETER  JORGENSEN 
Media  Consultants  &  Associates 
4  Water  St.,  Arlington,  MA  02174 
(617)  643-1863 


COMPREHENSIVE  APPRAISALS 
rendered  in  confidence  with  care  for 
accuracy  and  detail.  Established 
reasonable  prices.  James  W.  Hall,  Jr., 
Jim  Hall  Media  Services 
PO  Box  1088,  Troy,  AL  36081 
(205)  566-7198 
FAX  (205)  566-0170 

NEWSPAPER  APPRAISALS  for  estate; 
planning,  tax,  partnership,  loan,  depre¬ 
ciation,  insurance,  corporate  and 
personal  worth.  Sensible  fees. 
Brochure.  Bolitho-Sterling  Newspaper 
Service,  Robert  N.  Bolitho,  (4()7) 
820-8530,  205  Worth  Ave.,  Suite  201, 
Palm  Beach,  FL  33480;  or  James  C. 
Sterling,  (816)  374-7645,  2405  Grand 
Ave.  Suite  500,  Kansas  City,  MO 
64108-2519. 


NEWSPAPER  BROKERS 


“1st  in  RESULTS" 

WEBSTER  &  ASSOCIATES 
6  Oak  Tower,  Yantis,  TX  75497 
(903)  885-7200  (903)  473-2525 

600  sold  -  Est.  1959 
W.B.  GRIMES  &  CO. 

Brokers  •  Appraisers  •  Consultants 
PO  Box  442 
Clarksburg,  MD  20871 
Larry  Grimes-President 
(301)  507-6047 

Dick  Smith-South-  (601)  627-7906 
Ed  Travis-East-  (716)  383-8508 
John  McCabe-West-  (813)  377-7651 

Above  Average 
PERFORMANCE 
SYD  S.  GOULD  &  COMPANY 
2111  Thomas  Drive 
Panama  City,  FL  32407 
(904)  234-1117 


BILL  MATTHEW  COMPANY  conducts 
professional,  confidential  negotiations 
for  sale  and  purchase  of  highest  quality 
daily  and  weekly  newspapers  in  the 
country.  Before  you  consider  sale  or 
purchase  of  a  property,  you  should  call 
(813)  733-8053  daytime; 

(813)  446-0871  nights: 
or  write  Box  3364,  Clearwater  Beach, 
FL  34630.  No  obligation  of  course. 


BOLITHO-STERLING 
Brokers-Appraisers-Consultants 
Over  600  Newspaper  Sales 
ROBERT  N.  BOLITHO 
(407)  820-8530 
205  Worth  Ave.  Suite  201 
Palm  Beach,  FL  33480 
JAMES  C.  STERLING 
(816)  374-7645 
2405  Grand  Ave.,  Suite  500 
Kansas  City,  MO  64108-2519 


BRUCE  WRIGHT,  Media  Consultant 
Newspaper  Sales  -  Consulting 
8937  Laguna  Place  Way 
Elk  Grove,  CA  95758  (916)684-3987 


Brokerage  -  Consulting  -  Appraisals 
BUSHELMAN  &  ASSOCIATES 
8  Gibbons,  Florence,  KY  41047 
(606)  525-6066 

EDITOR  & 


NEWSPAPER  BROKERS 


Buyers  or  sellers.  Call  Dick  Briggs. 
(803)  457-3846.  No  obligation. 
Sales  •  Appraisals  •  Consulting 
RICHARD  BRIGGS  &  ASSOCIATES 
Box  579,  Landrum,  SC  29356 

C.  BERKY  &  ASSOCIATES,  INC. 
Consultants  •  Appraisals  •  Brokers 
(407)  368-4352 
900  N.  Federal  Hwy.  -  Suite  160 
Boca  Raton,  FL  33432 

C.  PETER  JORGENSEN 
Media  Consultants  &  Associates 
Representing  newspapers  in  New 
England,  New  York,  New  Jersey  and 
Pennsylvania  as  Brokers,  Appraisers 
and  Management  Consultants.  4  Water 
St..  Arlinirton,  MA  02174. 


Fournier  Media  Service  Inc. 
Appraisal«Brokerage«Consulting 
John  L.  Fournier  Jr. 

PO  Box  5789,  Bend,  OR  97708 
Office  (509)  786-4470 


JAMES  W.  HALL,  JR. 
Newspaper 

Sales,  Appraisals,  Consultations 
Jim  Hall  Media  Services 
410  Elm  St.  Troy,  AL  36081 

(205)  566-7198 
FAX  (205)  566-0170 

KARL  WRAY,  Newspaper  Broker 
2420  South  Ola  Vista 
San  Clemente,  CA  92672 
_ (714)  492-5241 _ 

MEDIAAMERICA  BROKERS 
Straight  talk.  Hard  work.  Results. 
Lenox  Towers,  Suite  1000 
3390  Peachtree  Rd.  NE 
Atlanta,  GA  30326 
(404)  364-6554 
FAX  (404)  233-2318 
Lon  W.  Williams 


MEL  HODELL,  NEWSPAPER  BROKER 
5196  Benito,  Montclair,  CA  91763 
(714)  626-6440  FAX  (714)  624-8852 


Michael  D.  Lindsey 
Media  Consultants,  Inc. 

PO  Box  650 

Saratoga,  WY  82331  (307)  326-8177 
OR  3465  S.  Oleander  Dr. 
Chandler,  AZ  85248  (602)  899-3698 

PHILLIPS  MEDIA  SERVICES 
Newspaper  Brokers— Consultants 
215  Mountain  Dr.,  Suite  101 
Destin,  FL  32541 

RUPERT  PHILLIPS  (904)  837-4040 

Publication  Brokerage  •  Appraisal 
John  T.  Cribb 
CRIBB  MEDIA  SERVICE 
1  Annette  Park  Drive 
Bozeman,  MT  59715 
(406)  586-6621  FAX  (406)  586-6774 


Whitesmith  Publication  Services 
Rod  Whitesmith,  (206)  892-7196 
Box  4487,  Vancouver,  WA  98662 


NEWSPAPERS  FOR  SALE 


80-YEAR-OLD  NORTHWEST  WEEKLY. 
1990  draw  $30,000;  cash  receipts, 
$97,000.  With  terms,  $80,000.  Send 
inquiries,  professional,  financial  qual¬ 
ifications  to  Box  5571,  Editor  & 

Publisher. _ 

Zone  Chart 
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NEWSPAPERS  FOR  SALE 


RURAL  WESTERN  WASHINGTON 
WEEKLY  -  Price  $450,000,  near  metro 
area  and  skiing.  Growth  area.  Some 
terms. 

CASCADE  MOUNTAIN  WEEKLY  - 
$225,000,  growing  year-round  resort 
area.  $67,000  down. 

WYOMING  WEEKLY  -  $360,000,  with 
press  and  plant.  Terms. 

SOUTHWEST  OREGON  WEEKLY  - 
small  town  weekly,  large  shopper  opera¬ 
tion.  500,000  gross.  Price  $39,000, 
terms. 

SOUTH  CENTRAL  WASHINGTON 
WEEKLY  -  $265,000,  terms. 

FOURNIER  MEDIA  SERVICES 
PO  Box  5789 
Bend,  OR  97708 
(509)  786-4470 


Monthly  publication  in  beautiful  Pacific 
NW  community.  Gross  is  $100,000  per 
year.  Asking  $110,000  OBO,  including 
$25,000  in  equipment.  Call  (503) 
846-7695,  evenings  or  weekends. 


NEWSPAPER  FOR  SALE 
Profitable  monthly  business  tabloid. 
Zone  5,  $90K.  Fast  growing  publica¬ 
tion.  Box  5543,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


TEXAS  OPPORTUNITIES.  Write  or  call 
for  our  free  list  of  seller  financed  news¬ 
papers.  Bill  Berger,  ATN  Inc.,  1801 
Exposition,  Austin,  TX  78703.  (512) 
476-3950. 


VERY  PROFITABLE  East  Coast  paid 
weekly.  $500,000  gross.  Great  build¬ 
ing.  Latest  equipment.  Write  Box  5564, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 


WESTERN  OREGON,  lakes,  river,  ski, 
hunt,  good  profit  picture,  Mac 
equipped,  $450,000. 

Whitesmith  Publication  Services 
Rod  Whitesmith,  (206)  892-7196 
Box  4487,  Vancouver,  WA  98662 

NEWSPAPERS  WANTED 

ARE  YOU  THINKING  of  selling  your 
weekly  paper,  but  reluctant  to  turn  it 
over  to  a  chain?  Seasoned,  award¬ 
winning  editor  with  high  journalistic 
standards  and  rock-solid  financial  back¬ 
ing  seeks  to  buy  and  operate  profitable 
paper  or  group  in  good  market.  Prefer 
revenue  between  $500,000  and  $1.5 
million.  Box  5560,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

PUBUCATIONS  FOR  SALE 

MONTHLY  AVIATION  NEWS  MAGA¬ 
ZINE.  Well  established.  Profitable. 
Excellent  future  growth  potential.  Box 
5553,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


INDUSTRY 

SERVICES 


CIRCULATION  SERVICES 

ACCLAIMED  AUTOMATED 
AFFORDABLE 

For  the  rest  of  the  reasons  Circulation 
Professionals  choose  Circulation  Deve¬ 
lopment,  Inc.,  for  telemarketing  pro¬ 
grams  call  for  our  brochure 
_ l-(800)  247-2338 _ 

CIRCUUTION  III 
Telemarketing  Coast  to  Coast 
(214)352-1123 
John  Dinan  —  John  Lyons 

DOVER  PROMOTIONS,  INC. 
Nothing  fancy,  just  hard  work 
Telemarketing  and  crew  sales 
(609)  383-0250 

KEVIN  S.  PAPPERT 
(313)  673-9533 


INDUSTRY  SERVICES 


CIRCULATION  SERVICES 


J.  BLENKARN  HOLDINGS 
Circulation  Telemarketing  Experts 
Jeff  Blenkarn  (514)  227-6478. 


LEVIS  NATIONAL,  INC. 

"WE  DELIVER  MORE 
HOMES  TO  YOUR  NEWSPAPER” 

For  over  two  decades,  LEVIS  NATION¬ 
AL,  INC.  has  served  more  newspapers 
than  any  other  circulation  telemarketing 
firm  in  the  country.  Backed  by  technol¬ 
ogy's  latest  computer-assisted  market¬ 
ing  systems,  LEVIS  stands  ready  to  help 
your  newspaper  reach  its  circulation 
goals. 

Call  (201)  263-1500 


TELEMARKETING 
(216)  434-4466 
PRO  STARTS 


VER-A-FAST  CORPORATION 
Start  Verification 
Stop  Saver 

Call  1-800-FAST-INFO 


CONSULTANTS 


MAILROOM  SYSTEM  SERVICES 
Consulting,  project  management,  and 
contract  administration.  Services  are 
customized  to  meet  your  needs. 
CONTRACT  PLANNING  &  MANAGE¬ 
MENT  INC.,  PO  Box  655,  North 
Olmsted,  OH  44070.  Stanley  D. 
Mikulski  (216)  979-0722. 


PRESSROOM  SERVICES 


DO  YOU  NEED  EXPERT  ADViCE  ON 
YOUR  ELECTRICAL  DRIVE  SYSTEM? 
Masthead  can  help.  Masthead  also 
provides  dampening  systems,  parallel 
drives,  horsepower  upgrades  and 
modernization. 

MASTHEAD  INTERNATIONAL 
1(800)  545-6908  1(505)  842-1357 
24-Hour  Line  PO  Box  1952 
Albuquerque,  NM  87103 


EQUIPMENT 
&  SUPPLIES 


CAMERA  &  DARKROOM 

CHEMCO  SPARTAN  III  roll  fed  camera. 
New  1986.  Available  immediateley. 
Like  new.  $9,500.  Call  Miracle  Indus¬ 
tries  (203)  723-0928. 

NUARC  Platemaker  FT40V3UP  New  - 
Never  used  $4,995.  (407)  281-0111. 


SQUeeze  Lens  mfg.  since  1968 
Fine  tune  process  camera  lens 
alignment,  focus  &  calibration 
H.  Carlbom  CKOptical  310/372-0372 

COMPUTER  SOFTWARE 

DISPLAY/390  -  Ad  scheduling,  account 
and  contract  management,  sales 
analysis,  billing  and  accounts  receiv¬ 
able  -  all  in  one  software  package.  IBM 
and  Macintosh.  Nancy  Jacobsen  (415) 
488-9279. 


GOOD  RECONDITIONED  Cheshire  and 
Kirk-Rudy  labeling  machines  with 
single  anci  multiwide  label  heads  and 
quarter  folders.  Call  Scott  or  Jim  at 
(800)  527-1668  or  (214)  869-2844. 

Muller  Martini  4  into  1  227  Model 
inserter  with  Kirk  Rudy  Labeling  head 
on  discharge  end.  Muller  Martini  3 
knife  trimmer.  Both  machines  in  A-1 
condition.  Contact  Bob  Hitchcock,  York 
Newspaper  Company,  York,  PA  17404. 
(717)  767-6397. 

USED  MAILROOM  EQUIPMENT 
Standlee  and  Associates,  Inc. 

(407)  273-5218 


EQUIPMENT  &  SUPPLIES 


We've  totally  remodeled  our  mailroom 
and  have  various  equipment  for  sale. 

1  -  Harris  1372  hopper 

1  -  Bunn  Tyer 

2  -  Ideal  Plastic  Wraps 
2  -  Signode  Strappers 
1  -  IDAB  440  Stacker 

1  -  IDAB  Programmer 

2  -  IDAB  Bottom  Wraps 

IDAB  overhead  conveyor,  230'  with 
controls,  switches,  cun/es,  etc.  Sell  any 
item  or  make  offer  on  all.  Call  Bill  Jenk¬ 
ins  for  information,  at: 

THE  PEORIA  JOURNAL  STAR 
Peoria,  IL  (309)  686-3049 

PHOTOTYPESETTING 

COMPLETE  small  newspaper  typeset¬ 
ting  system  for  sale:  Includes  Linotronic 
100  typesetter  with  27  fonts,  Mycro- 
comp  Touchwriter  Plus  editor's  terminal 
(with  twin  drives),  5  Touchwriter  termi¬ 
nals,  1  Newswriter  terminal.  Also 
Mycrocomp  1 100  Plus  mirrored  80mb 
hard  drives  with  floppy  disk  backup, 
modem  interface,  all  interconnect  hard¬ 
ware,  OLI  box  and  software  for  every¬ 
thing.  Contact  Mike  Fitz-James,  The 
Lawyers  Weekly,  423  Queen  St.  West, 
Toronto  (416)  598-5211. 


FOR  SALE:  Two  8600  typesetters, 
advantages  and  parts.  Hastech  HS46 
mainframes  and  parts,  IMG  blender. 
Contact  Ray  Edwards,  Times  Call 
Publishing,  350  Terry  St.,  Longmont, 
CO  80501.  Telephone  (303)  776- 
2244. 


NEW  BIRMY  486  S/W  RIP  -  32  mb 
RAM  -  200  mb  hard  drive.  Queue 
Station,  remarketed  Canon  LBP 
20-11x17  Laser  Printer  (3  million  life 
cycle)  -  enhanced  to  800  DPI,  90  day 
parts  warranty,  $19,000. 

Call  Bob  Weber,  Inc.  (216)  831-0480 
Fax  (800)  837-8937/(216)  831-1628 


SINGLE-WIDTH 

8-Unit  Community  with  SC  folder  & 
u.f.-1980 

8- unit  Urbanite  (1000  series) 
w/U-1263  folder  &  upper  former 

Urbanite  add-on  units  and  folders 

C-150  21  1/2"  w/two  4-highs,  one 
3-high,  2  pasters  -  excellent  condi¬ 
tion,  1985  vintage. 

9- Unit/2-Folder  double  ended  Harris 
VI 5D,  1980  vintage 

Two  4-unit  Harris  VlbA  presses,  early 
70's  vintage 

8-Unit/2-folder  News  King  w/KJ6 
folders,  1  upper  former  -  66/79 
vintage 

8-Unit/2-folder  News  King  w/KJ8As, 
1984 

Add-on  News  King  units,  folders  and 
upper  formers 

4-Unit  Color  King  -  available  now 

4-Unit  Web  Leader  1982  vintage-avail, 
now 

3-unit  Web  Leader,  1980  vintage 
DOUBLE-WIDTH  EQUIPMENT 

1981  Goss  Metrolinerwith  22"  (56  cm) 
cut-off.  Consists  of  four  9-unit  press¬ 
es  with  5  half  decks  each,  45” 
RTP's.  First  9-unit  press  released 
October,  1992. 

Two  8-unit  Goss  Metros  1978/80  vin¬ 
tage,  23  9/16”  cut-off  each  with  3:2 
folder,  4  half  decks  and  42”  automa¬ 
tic  digital  reels. 

One  brand  new  10-unit  Goss  Metro 
#3392,  22  3/4”,  10  RTP's  -  avail, 
immediately. 

Two  brand  new  10-unit  TKS  presses, 
22  3/4”,  10  RTP’s.  Avail, 
immediately. 

Four  8-unit  Hoe  Colormatic  presses,  23 
9/16”  cut-off. 

One  8-unit  MAN/Roland  Hoe  Flexo 
press,  23  9/16”  cut-off. 

1  Double  3:2  Goss  imperial  fider  with 
upper  former/angle  bars. 

INLAND  NEWSPAPER  MACHINERY 
CORPORATION 

(913)  492-9050  Fax  (913)  492-6217 


EQUIPMENT  &  SUPPLIES 


HARRIS  V22/V25,  8  units,  2  folders 
$175K,  HARRIS  V22  and  V25  units, 
BUTLER  series  80  Splicers  1  pair. 
DAMCO  EQUIPMENT  (212)  265-2211 


New  model  WS3-3rd  level  upper  former 
for  (joss  Urbanite  folder.  Please  contact 
Ben  Cannizzaro,  The  News  Tribune, 
(908)  324-7201. 


SC/Community  3  to  6-unit  presses 
Community  and  Urbanite  unit  and 
folder  additions,  as  is  or  remanufac¬ 
tured.  Al  Taber  (404)  552-1528. 


UNIMAN  4/2:  CO  22,  4-Unit/RTP, 
2-Decks,  Double  2:1,  Bars.  1988. 
METRO  22  3/4:  6-Unit/RTP.  4-Deck, 
Double  3:2,  Upper  formers.  Bars. 
METRO  22:  10-Unit/RTP,  1-Deck,  Bars 
2-3:2  Folders.  CALL:  AL  TABER 
(404)  552-1528  FAX  (404)  552-2669 

WANTED  TO  BUY 

"READY  TO  BUY”.  Newspaper  willing 
to  buy  20  printing  units  w/4  folders. 
22”  cut  off.  Complete  Goss  Metro 
press.  Box  5550,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

WANT  TO  BUY  good,  used  7  pocket 
inserter,  M-M  or  GMA,  must  handle 
single  sheets. 

Call  Bill  Becker,  (813)  626-9430. 


Our  aspirations  are  our  pos¬ 
sibilities. 

Robert  Brownin 


HELP 
WANTED 


ADVISOR  for  daily  University  of  Wyom¬ 
ing  newspaper/magazines.  3/4  position 
with  benefits  and  possible  1/4  teach- 
ing.  (307)  766-5216. _ 

ASSISTANT/ASSOCIATE  PROFESSOR 
TENURE  TRACK 

The  Marist  College  Division  of  Arts  & 
Letters  invites  applications  for  a  tenure 
track  position  in  Communication  Arts 
(Journalism)  beginning  Fall  1992  to 
teach  basic  and  advanced  reporting 
classes  and  work  closely  with  weekly 
student  newspaper.  Ability  to  teach 
other  courses  in  journalism  or  commu¬ 
nications  a  plus.  Print  concentration 
work  in  tandem  with  developing  broad¬ 
cast  journalism  program  in  comprehen¬ 
sive  Communication  Arts  major. 

Masters  in  Journalism  or  Communica¬ 
tion  and  daily  newspaper  experience 
required.  Ph.D  or  A.B.D.  preferred. 
Knowledge  of  computer  systems  valu¬ 
able.  Salary  is  negotiable  depending 
upon  credentials  and  previous 
experience. 

Please  submit  letter  of  application, 
resume,  placement  folder  or  three 
letters  of  recommendation  by  December 
2,  1991  or  until  filled  tO: 

Dr.  Linda  Cool 

Chair,  Division  of  Arts  &  Letters 
Marist  College 
MPO  Box  9(35 
Poughkeepsie,  NY  12601 

Marist  College  is  an  Equal/Opportunity 
Affirmative  Action  Employer. 

GRADUATE  ASSISTANTS  to  study  for 
M.A.  or  Ph.D.  in  mass  communications. 
Teach  or  do  research.  Start  Fall  1992. 
Stipend  plus  fee  waiver.  Reporters  and 
editors  with  a  3.0  undergraduate  grade 
point  average  and  solid  experience  are 
invited  to  apply.  GRE  required.  Contact 
Dr.  Leonard  Tipton.  Journalism  Depart¬ 
ment,  College  of  Journalism  and 
Communications,  University  of  Florida, 
Gainesville.  FL  32611-2084.  AA/EOE. 
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HELP  WANTED 


ACADEMIC 


DOCTORAL  ASSISTANTSHIPS.  The 
University  of  Tennessee  seeks  outstand¬ 
ing  candidates  for  doctoral  study. 
Coursework  emphasizes  communica¬ 
tion  theory  and  research  with  journal¬ 
ism,  advertising,  or  P.R.  concentration. 
M.S.  degree  helpful.  GRE  required. 
Program  requires  2-3  years  coursework, 
depending  on  educational  background, 
plus  dissertation.  Teaching/research 
assistantships  possible.  Application  for 
Fall  1992  due  March  1.  Also,  calendar- 
year  M.S.  program  in  media  manage¬ 
ment.  Contact  Dr.  H.  H.  Howard, 
Communications,  University  of  Tennes- 
see,  Knoxville,  TN  37996-0347. 


ADMINISTRATIVE 

CENTRAL  NEW  ENGLAND  weekly 
newspaper  group  needs  publisher  for 
alternative  weekly  and  sister  publica¬ 
tion.  Responsibilities  include  manage¬ 
ment  of  editorial,  advertising,  distribu¬ 
tion  and  business  departments. 
Publisher  must  work  with  top  25  adver¬ 
tising  accounts,  develop  special 
sections  for  classified  and  retail  adver¬ 
tising,  and  operate  in  a  highly  competi¬ 
tive  media  environment.  Aggressive 
participation  after  hours  in  community 
functions  and  organizations  a  must. 
This  is  a  full-time  position  requiring 
three  to  five  years  of  general  manage¬ 
ment  and  sales  experience.  Applicant 
should  be  well  organized,  possess  fiscal 
knowledge  and  excellent  people  skills. 
Box  5562,  Editor  &  Publisher. _ 

GENERAL  MANAGER 
ISRAEL 

We  are  looking  for  a  General  Manager 
for  a  daily  newspaper  in  Israel. 

The  ideal  candidate  will  have  published 
a  daily  newspaper  (circulation  under 
30,000). 

Please  submit  your  resume  to  Box 
1000,  West  Frankfort,  Illinois,  USA 
62896. 


PUBLISHER  OR  GENERAL  MANAGER 

Do  you  have  a  solid  experience  in  news, 
advertising,  circulation,  or  finance  but 
not  enough  in  production  to  be  a  candi¬ 
date  for  publisher  or  general  manager? 

RIT's  Center  for  Newspaper  Operations 
has  five  seminars  starting  in  January 
that  could  give  you  considerable  know¬ 
ledge  in  production. 

If  you  would  like  to  find  out  more,  call 
for  a  free  brochure  any  time  of  the  day 
or  night  800-828-1427.  We  can  help. 


_ ADVERTISING _ 

AD  SALES 

Advertising  Sales  Manager  wanted  to 
take  charge  at  the  fastest  growing  news¬ 
paper  in  Maine.  We  are  a  24k  circula¬ 
tion  alternative  newsweekly  based  in 
Portland,  and  we  are  gaining  market 
share  during  this  recession:  one  daily 
has  closed,  the  other  is  down  26%,  the 
radio  stations  are  slashing  rates  ~  but 
our  display  sales  have  DOUBLED  during 
the  past  18  months. 

Your  mission  is  to  double  them  again. 
You  must  be  a  top  salesperson  with 
years  of  media  experience.  Pay  starts  at 
$30k  and  grows  as  fast  as  sales  do:  a 
winner  couTd  earn  $50k.  Write:  Sales 
Leader  Search,  Casco  Bay  Weekly, 
551A  Congress  St.,  Portland,  ME 

04101. _ 

DAILY  NEWSPAPER  in  S.  Florida  is 
looking  for  a  Sales  Manager  with  a  mini¬ 
mum  of  5  years  classified  management 
experience. 

E&P  VOICE  CLASSIFIED  SERVICE 

S  24  hour  resume  service  8 
(212)  330-2225  ext.  1077 


HELP  WANTED 


ADVERTISING 


ADVERTISING  DIRECTOR 

Director  needed  for  excellent  70,000 
daily  operation  in  very  attractive  city  in 
Zone  3.  Must  show  excellent  leader¬ 
ship,  motivation  skills  with  proven  sales 
results  and  experience.  Must  be 
committed  to  state  of  the  art  marketing 
techniques.  Learners  and  loafers  need 
not  apply.  Provide  complete  salary 
history,  and  references  with  first  letter. 
Contact  Box  5546,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


ADVERTISING  PRODUCTION 
SUPERVISOR 

82,000,  Zone  7  daily  is  interviewing  for 
the  position  of  Advertising  Production 
Supervisor.  Supervises  and  directs  the 
advertising  support  divisions  of 
Dispatch,  Electronic  Composing,  Ad 
Paste  Up,  and  Art  Services.  Total  staff 
of  20.  Must  possess  strong  manage¬ 
ment  skills,  as  well  as  solid  background 
in  advertising  make  up,  and  Electronic 
Composing  with  full  commitment  to 
quality  control  excellence.  Good  salary 
and  benefits  package.  Send  resume  and 
salary  requirements  to  Box  5554, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 


ADVERTISING  MARKETING 
MANAGER 

The  Fresno  Bee,  a  McClatchy  newspap¬ 
er  in  California's  affordable  Central 
Valley,  has  an  immediate  opening  for  an 
Advertising  Marketing  Manager  to  over¬ 
see  the  following  departments: 
Research  and  Sales  Promotion,  Adver¬ 
tising  Art,  Advertising  Special  Sections, 
and  Alternate  Delivery. 

Applicants  with  minimum  of  five  years 
experience  in  .Advertising  or  Marketing 
preferred;  college  education  or  related 
training  a  plus.  Full  benefit  package. 
Competitive  salary  based  on  experience 
plus  15%  MBO. 

If  you're  a  proven  leader  of  people  and 
possess  strong  Marketing/Advertising 
knowledge  and  skills,  please  send  cover 
letter  and  resume  to: 

THE  FRESNO  BEE 
Personnel  Department 
1626  "E"  Street 
Fresno,  CA  93786 

An  Equal  Opportunity  Employer 


CLASSIFIED  ADVERTISING  MANAGER 
Want  to  beat  up  a  shopper?  West  Texas 
daily  with  31,()00  circulation  needs  an 
experienced,  hardworking  individual 
who  can  handle  all  aspects  of  classified 
management,  including  selling, 
budgeting,  training  and  motivating.  We 
are  a  Freedom  Newspaper  with  great 
benefits  such  as  40 IK  and  pension 
plan.  Competitive  salary  plus  MBO. 
Send  letter,  resume  and  salary  expecta¬ 
tions  to  Lori  Ellington,  Odessa  Ameri¬ 
can,  PO  Bex  2952,  Odessa  TX  79760 
or  fax  (915)  334-8671. 


CLASSIFIED  ADVERTISING  MANAGER 
Build*  train*  inspire  our  classified 
team  to  sell  our  group  of  weeklies  in  a 
highly  competitive  market.  Must 
possess  enthusiasm,  good  people  skills, 
revenue  marketing  and  systems 
management.  Send  resume  and  salary 
to:  Anne  Cauthen,  Northshore  Week- 
lies,#2  Washington  St.,  Ipswich,  MA 
01938. 


CLASSIFIED  MANAGER 
The  Savannah  News-Press  is  seeking  a 
highly  motivated  individual  to  direct  all 
aspects  of  its  Classified  Advertising 
operation.  Experience  in  Classified 
helpful.  This  position  reports  directly  to 
the  Advertising  Director.  Qualified  appl¬ 
icants  should  apply  to:  G.M.  “Bucky” 
Johnson,  Advertising  Director,  Savan¬ 
nah  News-Press,  PO  Box  1088,  Savan¬ 
nah,  GA  31402. 


HELP  WANTED 


ADVERTISING 


CLASSIFIED  SALES  MANAGER 
23,000  circulation  daily  seeks  creative 
sales  pro  to  lead  7  person  classified 
staff  as  of  Jan.  1992.  Volume  has  never 
been  higher  and  we  need  new  sales 
strategies  and  products  to  keep  grow¬ 
ing.  Good  salary,  MBO,  benefits.  Send 
resume  to  Rob  Minervini,  Ad  Director, 
Lewiston  Morning  Tribune,  PO  Box 
957,  Lewiston,  ID  83501. _ 

DISPLAY  ADVERTISING  MANAGER 
Direct  sales  staff  including  retail, 
national  and  classified  display  at 
45,000  daily  in  southern  California. 
Requires  a  resourceful  hands-on  profes¬ 
sional  with  sales  and  management 
experience  in  competitive  market.  Great 
opportunity  in  a  Tribune  Co.  newspaper 
offering  competitive  salary,  bonus, 
ESOP,  40 IK  and  excellent  benefits. 
Send  resume  and  salary  history  to 
Personnel  Dept.,  Times  Advocate,  207 
East  Pennsylvania  Ave.,  Escondido,  CA 
92025. _ 

PRESTIGOUS  JEWISH  NEWSPAPER, 
Zone  2,  seeks  retail  display  advertising 
sales  person  with  minimum  5  years 
experience.  Must  be  self-starter  with 
proven  track  record.  Salary  plus 
commission  and  health  plan.  Fax 
resume  to  (212)  689-4255. 

RETAIL 

ADVERTISING  MANAGER 
For  a  progressive  and  growing  70,000 
northeast  daily  celebrating  125  years  in 
the  community.  Our  present  ad  mana¬ 
ger  is  retiring  and  we  are  seeking  an 
energetic,  results-oriented  individual  to 
direct,  train  and  motivate  our  10-person 
staff.  This  opportunity  requires  a  mini¬ 
mum  three  years  of  newspaper  sales 
and  management  experience  with  a 
proven  track  record.  Send  resume  in 
confidence  to: 

Advertising  Director 
Jersey  Journal 
30  Journal  Square 
Jersey  City,  NJ  07306 


There  is  a  lot  more  to  a  newspaper  than 
advertisements.  As  you  progress  up  the 
ladder  the  more  you  need  to  know  about 
how  other  departments  work. 

Do  you  understand  the  production  func¬ 
tions  in  your  newspaper?  Would  it  help 
to  know  where  you  can  have  ROP  color, 
the  technical  reasons  for  quality  repro¬ 
duction,  what  causes  an  ad  credit  and 
how  to  minimize  them,  what  the  latest 
new  technology  will  do  to  your  depart¬ 
ment  and  customers? 

These  topics  and  many  more  will  be 
offered  in  January  1992  at  Rochester 
Institute  of  Technology's  Center  for 
Newspaper  Operations.  For  more  infor¬ 
mation,  call  free  800-828-1427  any 
time  of  the  day/night  or  day  of  the  week. 


HELP  WANTED 


ADVERTISING 


NATIONAL  SALES  MANAGER 
Seasoned  professional  sought  to  pion¬ 
eer  development  of  three  established 
market  leading  advertising  periodicals 
serving  dynamic  national  communica¬ 
tions  sectors. 

Must  have  proven  track  record  in  tele¬ 
marketing  sales  management,  forecast¬ 
ing  and  communications  skills.  The 
ability  to  lead  and  motivate  dedicated 
sales  teams  operating  in  competitive 
growth  markets  is  a  prerequisite  for  this 
challenging  role. 

Reorganization  brings  about  this  excit¬ 
ing  career  opportunity  within  a  major 
division  of  a  leading  international 
publishing  group. 

Salary  and  commission  range  between 
$65k  and  $70k.  Dallas  based. 

Send  resume  and  cover  letter  to  Box 
5568,  Editor  &  Publisher. _ 

RETAIL  MANAGER 

Zone  4  mid-sized  daily  needs  aggressive 
sales  leader.  Eight  person  sales  staff 
needs  training  and  motivation.  Applic¬ 
ant  should  possess  a  successful 
management  work  history.  Good  salary 
and  benefits.  Submit  cover  letter, 
resume,  and  salary  history  and/or 
requirements  to  Box  5563,  Editor  & 
Publisher. _ 

RETAIL  AD  MANAGER 

Due  to  a  recent  promotion  to  Publisher 
of  the  Corvallis  Gazette-Times,  the  Bill¬ 
ings  Gazette  has  an  immediate  opening 
for  Retail  Ad  Manager.  Qualified  applic¬ 
ants  should  have  strong  track  record  in 
retail  advertising  with  a  minimum  of 
three  years'  supervisory  experience. 

The  Gazette  is  Montana's  largest  daily 
with  a  circulation  of  60,0(j0  and  a 
stable  retail  market.  This  is  an  excellent 
opportunity  for  someone  with  strong 
management  skills  to  direct  the  activi¬ 
ties  of  the  inside  and  outside  sales 
staffs;  develop  sales  strategies,  budgets 
and  promotions  and  train  and  motivate 
and  develop  sales  staff. 

Interested  candidates  should  send 
resume  and  letter  outlining  sales 
success,  professional  goals  and  mana¬ 
gerial  philosophy,  along  with  salary 
history  to: 

Rick  Hutchins 
Human  Resource  Director 
PO  Box  36300 
Billings,  MT  59107 

Resumes  must  be  received  no  later  than 
Friday,  November  15,  1991. 

EOE  M/F 

FAX  YOUR  AD  TO  E&P 
(212)  929-1259 


PLACE  YOUR  BET 

ON  E&P  CLASSIFIEDS 
...We  Bet  You’ll  Be  Satisfied! 

If  your  game  is  equipment,  products,  services  or 
systems  used  in  newspaper  production  (or  you  are  a 
Publisher  with  surplus  equipment  on  your  hands) 

E&P  Classifieds  are  your  best  bet  to  make  (or  save) 
some  easy  money. 

E&P’s  Help  Wanted  ads  reach  the  industry  people  * 
you  are  looking  for  to  fill  that  open  position  at  your 
paper.  And,  Positions  Wanted  advertisers  tell  us  that 
E&P  Classified  ads  get  results! 

E&P  CLASSIFIEDS 

_ You  Can  Bet  On  Them! _ 
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HELP  WANTED 
ADVERTISING 


HELP  WANTED 
CIRCULATION 


Classified 
Ads  in 
Editor  & 
Publisher 
Get  Results! 


Call  Today  and  Place  Your  Ad 
21 2  *  675  *  4380 

E&P  Classified 

. .  .the  difference  is  in  the  results 


RETAIL 

ADVERTISING 

MANAGER 

Northwest  Pennsylvania  Newspaper 
seeks  an  experienced,  result-oriented 
professional  to  manage  a  14  person 
Retail  Advertising  Department  includ¬ 
ing  4  office  support  personnel.  Quali¬ 
fied  candidates  will  have  minimum  of  3 
years  managerial  experience  plus  5 
years  practical  Retail  Advertising 
background. 

Previous  experience  will  include: 

•  Proven  administrative,  organizational 
and  leadership  capabilities. 

•  Ability  to  train,  direct  and  motivate  by 
example. 

This  challenging  career  opportunity 
offers  a  competitive  salary  and  excellent 
fringe  benefit  package.  No  phone  calls, 
please.  Send  confidential  resume  with 
salary  history  to:  Times  Publishing 
Company,  205  West  12th  Street,  Erie, 
PA  16534.  Attn:  Human  Resources 
Manager. 


CIRCULATION 


CAN  YOU  MEET  THE  CHALLENGE? 

We  need  an  aggressive,  experienced, 
marketing  savvy  CD  with  a  solid  track 
record  in  home  delivery,  promotion, 
office  systems  and  single  copy  for  a 
progressive  newspaper  company.  Only 
winners  need  apply.  Salary,  bonus  and 
opportunity.  Prefer  Zones  1  &  2  applic¬ 
ants.  Box  5539,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


CIRCULATION  HOME  DELIVERY 
SUPERVISOR.  Major  southwestern 
daily  (Zone  8)  seeking  circulation 
supervisor.  Applicant  should  possess  a 
minimum  of  3  years  experience  in 
circulation  management  and  have 
excellent  written  and  verbal  communi¬ 
cation  skills.  Excellent  opportunity  with 
outstanding  compensation/benefits 
package.  Send  resume  and  salary 
history  to  Box  5558,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 


CIRCULATION  MANAGER  for  an 
18,000  7  day  newspaper  in  Zone  5. 
Must  possess  strong  management 
skills,  be  an  aggressive  promoter,  have 
a  strong  collection  record  and  be 
extremely  customer  oriented.  Excellent 
opportunity  offering  attractive  salary 
and  benefits.  Send  resume  to  Box 
5559,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


CIRCULATION  MANAGER 
We  need  an  aggressive,  savvy  circula¬ 
tion  pro  for  tough,  competitive  FL  mark¬ 
et.  Good  7-day  AM  product  needs 
strong  circulation  leader  to  win  battle. 
Send  resume  to  General  Manager, 
1343  SE  Port  St.  Lucie  Blvd.,  Port  St. 
Lucie,  FL  34952  or  FAX  (407) 
335-0877. 


KNOWLEDGE  is  a  key  to  success.  The 
more  you  know  about  the  entire  news¬ 
paper  business,  the  greater  your  poten¬ 
tial  success  will  be  in  the  future.  RIT's 
Center  for  Newspaper  Operations  will 
offer  a  series  of  courses  in  January 
1992.  If  ypu  would  like  to  know  more 
about  this  program,  call  us  at 
800-828-142/  any  time  day  or  night. 


MONTHLY  BUSINESS  TABLOIDS 

Ambitious  entrepreneur  who  wants  to 
eat  what  he  kills.  Your  ideal  position 
would  span  all  phases  of  both  paid  and 
requester  programs.  We  publish  an 
18,(X>0  regional  and  50,0(X)  national. 
Readers  are  lawyers,  but  content  is 
about  management.  Offices  in  Chicago 
and  St.  Paul.  Resume  to  C.  Carman, 
Illinois  Legal  Times,  420  W.  Grand, 
Chicago,  IL  60610. 
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DISTRICT  MANAGER 
We  need  an  aggressive,  experienced  DM 
to  supervize  our  RTZ  area.  We  are  a 
12,000  circulation  6-day  daily.  Send 
resume  to  Fremont  Tribune,  c/o  Max 
Nelson,  PO  Box  9,  Fremont,  NE 
68025. 


IMMEDIATE  OPENING  for  Circulation 
Director  in  Meridian,  MS.  Will  oversee 
other  Mississippi  papers.  Heavy  empha¬ 
sis  on  marketing  and  cost  control. 
Resume,  salary  history  to  Pat  Sweeney, 
PO  Box  1591,  Meridian,  MS  39302. 


COMMUNICATIONS 

DIRECTOR,  MEDIA  REUTIONS 

Experienced  professional  sought  to 
become  Director,  Office  for  Media  Rela¬ 
tions,  National  Conference  of  Catholic 
Btshops/United  States  Catholic  Confer¬ 
ence,  Washintfon,  D.C.  This  position 
serves  as  chief  spokesperson  for  confer¬ 
ence  composed  of  all  U.S.  Bishops; 
heads  staff  of  three  media  relations 
officers;  deals  with  both  print  and 
broadcast  media;  prepares  news 
releases,  statements  and  occasional 
speech  writing;  works  closely  with 
senior  Conference  management  and  top 
ecclesiastical  leadership.  Position 
reports  to  Secretary  for  (Communica¬ 
tions.  Emphasis  and  understanding  of 
the  Catholic  Church  and  its  teachings 
are  required.  Applications  welcome 
from  both  religious  and  lay  persons. 
Clergy/religious  candidates  require  prior 
approval  from  ordinary  or  superior 
bwore  letter  of  introduction  and  resume 
can  be  considered.  Diocesan  lay 
employees  also  require  prior  approval 
from  ordinary.  Competitive  salary  within 
non-profit  sector  with  excellent  benefit 
package  in  a  non-smoking  environment. 
All  interested  candidates  should  submit 
a  confidential  letter  of  introduction, 
resume  and  salary  history  by  November 
30,  1991,  to: 

Thomas  J.  Meehan 
Director  of  Human  Resources 
U.S.  Catholic  (Conference 
3211  Fourth  Street.  N.E. 

Washington,  D.C.  20017-1194 
F/M/D/V  EOE 


_ EDITORIAL _ 

18,(XX)  circulation  daily  seeks  REPOR¬ 
TERS.  Please  send  resumes  and  clips 
(No  phone  calls)  to  Carolyn  Lumsden, 
Editor,  The  Transcipt-Telegram,  \20 
Whiting  Farm  Rd..  Holyoke,  MA 
01040. 


ACCOUNT  EXECUTIVE/ 
SENIOR  ACCOUNT  EXECUTIVE 
Fifth  largest  public  relations  agency 
headquartered  in  the  Southeast  needs 
skilled  writer,  experienced  in  media 
relations,  with  the  ability  to  work  on 
diverse  accounts,  including  business  to 
business  and  consumer  communica¬ 
tions.  Prefer  newspaper  background, 
some  agency  or  corporate  public  rela¬ 
tions  experience.  Price  McNabb,  a  Hill 
and  Knowiton  Associates,  is  a  fast  grow¬ 
ing  agency  with  offices  in  four  Carolina 
cities.  National  accounts.  A  "Big  City" 
job  in  the  beautiful  Blue  Ridge  Moun¬ 
tains,  3  1/2  hours  from  Atlanta.  Send 
letter,  resume  and  writing  samples: 
Tom  Eppes,  President,  Price  McNabb 
Public  Relations,  1  North  Pack  Sq.. 
Asheville.  NC  28801. 


CITY  EDITOR  NEEDED 
Seven-day,  15,000  daily  needs  city 
editor.  Mature  news  judgment,  strong 
editing  skills  and  management  experi¬ 
ence  required.  Send  resume  to  Dave 
Hawk,  Managing  Editor,  The  News- 
Dispatch,  I2l  W.  Michigan  Blvd., 
Michigan  Ci^,  IN  .46360. 

Anger  is  a  prelude  to  cour¬ 
age. 

Eric  Hoffer 
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HELP  WANTED 


EDITORIAL 


ASSISTANT  CITY  EDITOR 

The  San  Jose  Mercury  News  is  looking 
for  an  aggressive,  imaginative  editor  to 
fill  a  key  role  on  our  city  desk.  We’re 
looking  for  someone  who  has  lots  of 
good  ideas,  sees  forests  instead  of 
trees,  can  handle  a  number  of  different 
jobs  and  has  the  ability  to  work  with  a 
wide  variety  of  reporters.  Our  ideal 
person  is  someone  constantly  looking 
for  fresh  and  compelling  ways  to  bring 
readers  major  news,  trends,  enterprise 
and  investigative  reporting.  At  least  six 
years  experience  on  a  metropolitan  daily 
required  and  we  will  be  giving  some 
preference  to  those  who  have  had 
reporting  as  well  as  desk  experience. 
Write  to  Joann  Lambkin,  San  Jose 
Mercury  News.  750  Ridder  Park  Drive, 
San  Jose,  CA  95190. 


ASSISTANT  BUSINESS  EDITOR 
Immediate  opening  for  an  assistant 
editor  who  wants  to  join  an  aggressive 
staff  covering  one  of  the  largest,  hottest 
business  communities  in  Florida.  Will 
consider  a  range  of  experiences  but 
prefer  business  reporting  and/or  editing 
background.  Send  resume,  clips: 
Micheal  Romaner,  Business  Editor,  The 
Florida  Times  Union,  PO  Box  1949, 
Jacksonville,  FL  32231. 


ASSISTANT  CITY  EDITOR 
Ability  to  supervise,  good  news  judg¬ 
ment  and  sharp  editing  skills  are  what 
The  Indianapolis  Star  is  looking  tor  in  a 
night  assistant  city  editor.  You’ll  play  an 
important  role  in  shaping  the  daily  news 
product.  Several  years  daily  news  exper¬ 
ience  required  including  some  editing 
experience.  Send  resumes,  clips  by 
OCT.  30  to  Dennis  Royalty,  City  Editor, 
PO  Box  145,  Indianapolis,  IN 
46206-0145. 


COPY  EDITOR  opening  on  growing, 
century-old,  7-day  daily  in  the  New  York 
City  area.  Copy  editing  plus  laying  out 
pages  with  photos  and  illustrations. 
Excellent  benefit  package.  Equal  oppor¬ 
tunity  philosophy.  Write  Box  5570, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 


COPY  EDITOR 

Mix  Buck  Rogers  pagination.  Front  Page 
editing  skills  and  daily  hustle  and  what 
do  you  have?  The  best  copy  editing  job 
in  Northwest  Missouri.  We  need  an 
experienced  editor  (3-4  years)  with 
advanced  copy  desk  skills  for  our  high 
tech  operation.  This  is  the  No.  2  job  on 
a  7-person  desk.  Send  resume  and 
samples  to  George  J.  Lockwood,  Execu¬ 
tive  Editor,  St.  Joseph  News-Press/ 
Gazette,  Box  29,  St.  Joseph,  MO 
64502. 


EDITOR 

Fast  growing  chain  of  paid  circulation 
weekly  newspapers  in  Queens,  New 
York,  seeks  self-starter  to  edit  news 
stories.  Newspaper  experience  a  must. 
Send  resume  and  clips  to  Steven  Blank, 
Queens  Publishing  Corp.,  214-11  41st 
Avenue,  Bayside,  NY  11361.  (718) 
229-0300. 


NEW  ENGLAND  NEWSPAPERS 
frequently  seeks  newspaper  profession¬ 
als  to  fill  various  positions  among  the 
New  England  Press  Association’s  350 
newspaper  members.  Please  send 
resume  in  confidence  to  NEPA,  PO  Box 
820,  Astor  Station,  Boston,  MA  02123. 

PAGE  DESIGNER  -  HEADLINE  WRITER 

Sharp,  quick,  imaginative  professional 
with  strong  background  and  years  of 
experience  in  tabloid  newspapers  or 
magazines.  Exciting  FL  based  national 
weekly.  Super  location,  pay  and  benefits. 
Send  resume  and  samples  to; 

Box  5521,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


HELP  WANTED 


EDITORIAL 


EDITOR  -  ASSOCIATE 

MEN’S  HEALTH,  an  award-winning 
bimonthly  magazine  from  America’s 
largest  health  and  fitness  publisher, 
seeks  a  talented  line  editor  and  rewrite 
person  for  the  position  of  Associate 
Editor.  The  job  r^uires  highly  polished 
word  skills,  an  interest  in  health  topics, 
an  ability  to  generate  focused  ideas  and 
at  least  5  years  of  writing  or  editing 
experience.  Great  location,  one  hour 
from  Philadelphia  and  less  than  100 
miles  from  NYC.  Excellent  benefits, 
including  an  employee  fitness  center 
and  company-subsidized  meals.  Salary 
commensurate  with  experience.  Send 
resume  and  writing  samples  to: 

Personnel  Dept.  (EP-MHE) 
RODALE  PRESS,  INC. 

33  E.  Minor  Street 
Emmaus,  PA  18098 

E.O.E. 


EDITOR 

LIVE  IN  PARADISE 

Great  opportunity  with  mature  publish¬ 
ing  company  in  the  Pacific  Islands. 
Responsible  for  Department,  Manage¬ 
ment,  Editorial  Content,  Circulation, 
and  printing  requirements.  Will  also  act 
as  GM  of  Publications.  Will  have  good 
communications.  Excellent  salary/ 
benefits  package.  FAX  resume  in  confi¬ 
dence  to  EjCEC.  SEARCH  (818) 
593-3720. 


EDITOR 

Medium  size  daily  seeks  talented, 
experienced  journalist  to  be  editor  and 
lead  the  paper  towards  excellence. 
Responsibilities  include  directing  news 
staff  and  overseeing  editorial  page. 
Must  be  able  to  motivate,  inspire  and 
lead  staff.  Must  be  well  rounded  with 
skills  in  strategic  planning,  marketing, 
readership,  visual  presentation,  person¬ 
nel  and  budgeting.  Send  resume  and 
salary  expectations  to  Box  5545,  Editor 
&  Publisher. 


EXPERIENCED  newsroom  leader 
sought  for  award-winning  weekly  in 
northwestern  Montana.  News  and 
photography  background  essential  with 
good  news  judgment.  Must  have  good 
writing/editing  skills,  know  photography 
and  have  good  people  skills.  Send 
resume  and  news  philosophy  by  Novem¬ 
ber  8  to  Brian  Kennedy,  Hungry  Horse 
News,  PO  Box  189,  Columbia  Falls,  MT 
59912. 


EDITOR/WRITER  -  Company  looking  for 
editor  to  run  monthly  magazine.  First  in 
its  field  ...  fast  growing  ...  hot  subject. 
Somewhat  technical  ...  easy  to  leani. 
Must  have  a  minimum  of  5  years 
editing/writing  experience  and  be  able 
to  manage  others.  Some  travel;  willing 
to  relocate  to  Texas.  Send  writing 
samples,  resume  and  references  to 
Personnel  Director,  PO  Box  8300-140, 
Dallas,  TX  75205. 


MIDWEST  DAILY,  170,000  circulation 
AM,  seeking  assistant  business  editor. 
5  years  minimum  experience.  Reporter 
with  strong  business  background.  Mini¬ 
mum  4-5  years  experience.  Business 
department  expanding.  Strong  diversi¬ 
fied  independent  company.  Box  5556, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 


REPORTER 

Reporter  position  available  for  the 
features  section  of  three  independent 
weekly  newspapers  -  Army  Times,  Navy 
Times  and  Air  Force  Times.  (Qualified 
applicants  will  have  four  years  repprting 
experience;  familiarity  with  the  military 
and  Atex  system  a  plus.  Send  resume, 
cover  letter  and  salary  requirements  and 
clips  to:  Army  Times  Publishing 
Company,  Attn:  Human  Resources 
EP-11,  6883  Commercial  Drive, 
Springfield,  VA  22159.  M/F/V/H. 


HELP  WANTED 


EDITORIAL 


NEWS  EDITOR 

Good  news  judgment  balances  public 
right  to  know  with  individual  concerns 
for  fairness.  Maintaining  this  balance 
preserves  journalistic  credibility.  The 
news  editor  position  at  an  under  - 
50,000  Zone  2  daily  can  be  the  spot  for 
someone  who  can  keep  the  balance. 
Supervise  reporters  and  night  copy 
desk;  report  to  editor.  Salary  start  low 
$30s.  Box  5532,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

REPORTER/PHOTOGRAPHER,  well 
established  weekly,  Montana  resort 
community.  Apply  by  Nov.  1.  Jim 
Moore,  News  Montana  Inc.,  PO  Box 
309,  Red  Lodge,  MT  59068. 


REPORTER  needed  for  quality  daily  in 
New  Yorks’  Finger  Lakes  Region.  We 
want  a  strong,  experienced  writer  eager 
to  make  big  impact  on  small  paper. 
Send  resume,  clips,  references  to  Bob 
Matson,  ME,  The  Daily  Messenger,  73 
Buffalo  St.,  Canandaigua,  NY  14424. 


REPORTER;  The  Waterbury  (Conn) 
Republican-American  (60,000  daily, 
87,000  Sunday)  has  opening  for  a 
proven  performer.  Sharp  beginners  will 
be  considered.  Pay  scale  to  $31,000; 
excellent  benefits;  short  distance  from 
New  York  and  Boston.  Send  resume  and 
clips  to  John  Cromwell,  Regional  Editor, 
Waterbury  Republican-American,  389 
Meadow  St.,  Waterbury,  CT  06722.  NO 
PHONE  CALLS. 


REPORTER:  Award-winning  community 
weekly  seeking  hard-working  journalist 
with  strong  writing  skills.  Send  resume, 
clips  and  references  to  Sharon  Raffer, 
Editor,  Bernardo  News,  11717  Bernar¬ 
do  Plaza  Ct.,  Suite  120,  San  Diego,  CA 
92128. _ 

STAFF  WRITER  for  nationwide  monthly 
retail  trade  magazine.  Seek  exper¬ 
ienced,  prolific  reporter  from  business, 
retail  beats.  Send  clips,  salary  require¬ 
ments  to  TK,  13773  Icot  Blvd.,  #507, 
Clearwater,  FL  34620. 


SEEKING  IN-HOUSE  TRAINER.  Prog¬ 
ram  development,  2  -  3  years  manager¬ 
ial  experience  and  ability  to  develop 
diverse  training  program  required. 
Samples  of  program  must  be  available 
upon  request.  Send  resume  to:  HR, 
Palm  Beach  Newspapers  Inc.,  2751  S. 
Dixie  Hwy.,  WPB,  FL  33405  or  FAX  to 
(407)  820-4136.  Must  be  received  by 
Nov.  1,  1991. 


HELP  WANTED 


EDITORIAL 


COPS  AND  COURTS  REPORTER.  Send 
clips  and  resume  to  Kent  Davy,  Pekin 
Daily  Times,  PO  Box  430,  Pekin,  IL 
61555. 


SPORTS  EDITOR:  Mid-size  daily.  Mini¬ 
mum  3  years  daily  experience.  Strong 
on  local  coverage.  Solid  background  in 
management,  computers,  graphics  and 
planning.  Send  resume,  cover  letter  and 
samples  to:  The  Republic,  333  Second 
Street,  Columbus,  IN  47201. 


THE  EMPORIA  GAZETTE,  circulation 
11,000,  is  looking  for  a  personable, 
creative,  enthusiastic  person  to  fill  a  job 
as  lifestyle/social  editor.  Applicants 
must  have  computer,  layout  and  writing 
skills.  The  job  calls  for  someone  who 
can  be  innovative  in  creating  a  new 
section.  Send  resume,  samples  and 
cover  letter  to:  Ray  Call,  Executive 
Editor,  Emporia  Gazette,  PO  Drawer  C, 
Emporia,  KS  66801. 


THE  PENINSULA  CLARION  in  Kenai, 
Alaska  seeks  sports  editor,  weekend 
section  editor  and  general  assignment 
reporters.  Send  resume,  work  samples 
tO:  Lori  Evans,  Peninsula  Clarion,  Box 
3009,  Kenai,  AK  99611. _ 

TODAY  editorial  functions  require  back 
shop  understanding.  More  and  more  of 
the  old  production  functions  are  being 
black  boxed  and  shipped  to  the  news¬ 
room.  RIT’s  Center  for  Newspaper  Oper¬ 
ations  can  take  the  mystery  out  of 
production.  If  you  are  interested  in  a 
unique  learning  experience  that  will 
help  you  understand  the  whole  busi¬ 
ness,  call  800-828-1427,  anytime  day 
or  night,  for  more  information. 


PRODUCTIONITECH 


MIS  DIRECTOR 

Zone  2  daily  and  Sunday  paper  seeks 
experienced  professional  with  back¬ 
ground  in  financial  data  processing, 
management  information  generation, 
networking  and  typesetting.  The  ability 
to  conceptualize  the  links  between 
newspaper  revenue  and  newspaper 
creation  is  important.  This  is  a  chal¬ 
lenging  position  for  an  individual  with 
vision  or  the  future  and  the  desire  to 
make  it  happen.  The  right  individual 
will  receive  a  competitive  salary  and  a 
comprehensive  benefits  package. 
Please  send  resume  including  salary 
history  to  Box  5569,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 


Attention  Advertisers: 

Please  note  these  reminders  when  sending  clas¬ 
sified  ad  copy: 

-Please  specify  an  exact  classification  within  a 
section  of  ads:  for  instance,  Equipment  & 
Supplies-Phototypesetting;  Industry  Services- 
Consultants;  Help  Wanted-Sales.  Help  us  put 
your  ad  where  it  will  do  you  the  most  good. 

-Be  sure  to  indicate  how  many  times  you  wish 
the  ad  to  appear,  and  whether  an  E&P  box 
number  is  required. 

-Orders  for  classified  display  advertising  should 
include  the  number  of  columns  and  inches  you 
wish  the  ad  to  be,  as  well  as  how  many  weeks 
the  ad  should  run. 

Thank  you  for  helping  us  serve  you  better! 

E&P  Classified  Department 
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CLASSIFIED  ADVERTISING  RATES 

VOICE  CLASSIFIEDS  ADI)  $25  per  insertion 
Payment  must  accompany  all  Positions  Wanted  ads. 

Effective  January  1, 1991 

LINE  ADS  POSITIONS  WANTED 


1  week  —  S7.00  pef  line 

2  weeks  —  S6.15  per  line,  per  issue. 

3  weeks  —  S5.35  per  line,  per  issue. 

4  weeks  —  S4.60  per  iine,  per  issue. 


1  week  —  S3.95  per  iine 

2  weeks  —  S3.25  per  line,  per  issue. 

3  weeks  —  S2.75  per  line,  per  issue. 

4  weeks  —  S2.56  pet  iine.  per  issue 


Add  S650  per  insertion  for  box  service  Add  S4  25  pet  insertion  for  box  service 
Count  os  on  odditionai  line  in  copy  Count  os  on  odditiorxti  line  in  copy 

Ccxint  approximately  34  choracters  and  or  spaces  per  line 
3  lines  minimum.  NO  ABBREVIATIONS. 

DEADLINE:  Every  Tuesday,  12  noon  (ET)  For  Saturday's  issue. 


DISPLAY  CLASSIFIED 

The  use  of  borders,  boldface,  illust'otions,  logo,  etc. ,  on  classified  ads 
charged  the  following  rotes  per  column  inch  per  insertion:  1  time, 
S85;  2  to  5  times,  $80;  6  to  12  times,  $75;  13  to  25  times  $70;  26  to  51 
times  $65;  52  times,  $60. 

DEADLINE:  8  days  prior  to  publication  date. 
Contract  rates  available  upon  request. 

Box  number  responses  are  mailed  each  day  os  they  are  received 


Order  Blank 


Company 


Classification 


Authorized  Signature 


□  VOICE  CLASSIFIED 
No.  of  Insertions: _ 


□  CLASSIFIED 
.  Amount  Enclosed:  $ _ 


HELP  WANTED 


PRODUCTIONITECH 


ARE  YOU  READING  THIS  AD  because 
your're  not  where  you  want  to  be  with 
your  present  job?  Is  a  lack  of  education 
holding  you  back? 

Rochester  Institute  of  Technology's 
Center  for  Newspaper  Operations  has  a 
non-traditional  program  designed  for 
people  who  want  to  improve  their  know¬ 
ledge  and  enhance  their  career  oppor¬ 
tunities  in  newspaper  production 
management.  This  program  will  offer 
five  seminars  beginning  in  January 
1992. 

Call  24  hours,  7  days  a  week,  toll  free, 
1-800-828-1427  for  a  no  obligation 
brochure  about  the  program. 


PRESSMAN 

Experienced  on  Web  offset  presses 
(Goss  community  preferred).  Good 
benefits.  Reply  to  Bartash  Publications, 
7272  Woodland  Ave.,  2nd  floor, 
Philadelphia,  PA  19142. 


WORKING  PRESS  MANAGER  -  for 
Midwest  Mon-Sat  PM  publication.  We 
need  someone  experienced  running  a 
Goss  Urbanite  press,  working  with 
people  and  building  a  quality  team.  We 
do  color  separations  for  full  color  daily. 
Send  resume  to  J.  McCullough,  News- 
Tribune,  426  Second  St.,  LaSalle,  IL 
61301. 


POSITIONS 

WANTED 


ADMINISTRATIVE 


MY  BACK  TO  BASICS  leadership  style 
will  deliver  for  your  suburban  paid  or 
free  weekly  group.  Presently  a 
publisher,  this  18  year  veteran  has  a 
strong  advertising/marketing  orienta¬ 
tion.  Mept  at  training  and  empowering 
employees  to  maximize  productivity. 
Innovative  packaging  and  creative 
product  enhancements  win  back  dollars 
claimed  by  market  fragmentation.  Box 
5565,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


AWARD-WINNING  INVESTIGATIVE 
repqrter,  now  at  tame  major  daily,  seeks 
position  with  aggressive  print  or  broad¬ 
cast  organization.  Ten  years’  experi¬ 
ence.  Strong  clips,  references.  Summa 
cum  laude.  Phi  Beta  Kappa  education. 
Odd  bonus:  eloquent  writing.  Box  5567, 
€ditor  &  Publisher. 


Teaching  is  not  a  lost  art, 
but  the  regard  for  it  is  a  lost 
tradition. 

Jacques  Barzun 


POSITIONS  WANTED 


NO  FLUFF  -  TALENTED  FOUR  YEAR 
PRO  (experience  covering  crime, 
government,  politics)  seeks  a  daily 
reporting  job  that  will  allow  me  to 
concentrate  on  writing  in-depth  hard 
news.  Quality  guaranteed.  Call  Tom, 
(302)  734-1127. 


PRO-COPY  EDITOR,  REPORTER,  17 
years  experience,  want  daily  or  weekly, 
call  Jim  (405)  224-1640. 


REPORTER  OR  BUSINESS  WRITER. 
Journalism  grad  with  editorship  of  top 
college  daily,  national  awards,  diverse 
clips;  has  three  years  professional 
experience  with  prominent  brokerage/ 
mutual  funds  management  firm.  Know¬ 
ledgeable  in  business,  science,  aeros¬ 
pace,  medicine  and  features.  Prefer 
metro  area.  R.  Scott  (214)  235-6749. 


Young,  hard-working  stringer  looking  for 
job  with  daily.  Willing  to  relocate 
anywhere  (703)  823-6459. _ 


I  am  convinced  that  the  best 
service  a  retired  general  can 
perform  is  to  turn  in  his 
tongue  along  with  his  suit, 
and  to  mothball  his  opin¬ 
ions. 

General  Omar  Bradley 


FREELANCE 


FREE-LANCE  work  sought  in  Atlanta. 
Experience  in  business,  other  writing. 
John  Edwards,  9275  Stonemist  Trace, 
Roswell,  GA  30076.  (404)  642-8985. 


MASS.-BASED  FREELANCE  WRITER  is 
heading  into  E»pt  in  January  to  see  the 
sights  and  saMthe  Nile.  Can  you  use 
one.  two,  or  three  stories  at  $30  per, 
with  photos?  Release  date  on  articles. 
Resume,  writing  samples  on  request. 
Respond  to  Box  5566,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 


PHOTOGRAPHY 


EXPERIENCED  PHOTOGRAPHER 
seeks  photo  position  in  any  area.  Photo¬ 
graphy  degree  and  6  years  experience  in 
photojournalism  and  photo  lab.  Have 
covered  such  events  as  Desert  Storm 
and  Fall  of  the  Berlin  Wall.  Call  Jerry 
Klotz  (814)  443-4342. 


PRODUCTIONITECH 


WORKING  PRESS  FOREMAN 
Experienced  in  all  phases  of  offset  press 
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SHOP  TALK  AT  THIRTY - 

The  Americanization  of  British  readers 


By  Dan  Ehrlich 

Just  because  the  British  are  second 
to  the  Swedes  as  Europe’s  most  avid 
newspaper  readers  does  not  mean 
that  they  are  not  going  the  way  of 
America  —  hooked  on  the  tube. 

Every  day  more  than  20  million 
national  and  regional  newspapers  are 
bought  in  Britain,  a  country  of  55 
million  people.  More  amazing,  about 
90%  of  the  adult  population  reads  one 
of  these  about  once  a  week. 

Yet  new  studies  show  that  one  in 
four  teen-agers  claims  he  or  she  has 
trouble  with  reading.  There  is  no 
problem  with  watching  more  and 
more  television,  though.  Today  eight 
out  of  10  people  in  the  United  King¬ 
dom  say  tv  is  their  main  source  of 
news,  something  that  became  fact 
long  ago  in  the  United  States. 

A  recent  Washington  Post  reporter 
who  has  claimed  that  the  reading  and 
writing  skills  of  current  U.S.  high 
school  seniors  are  the  poorest  in  his¬ 
tory  has  hit  home  in  England  too. 

The  British  education  system  is  in 
crisis.  A  lack  of  school  funds  for  more 
than  a  decade  has  meant  fewer  good 
teachers  and  more  ill-educated  and 
-prepared  children,  the  same  children 
whose  newspaper  may  become  a  non¬ 
challenging  journal  such  as  The  Sun 
and  who  will  watch  tv  all  evening. 

The  Post  claims  that  only  30%  of  all 
America’s  young  adults  are  daily 
newspaper  readers.  Britain  has  a  way 
to  go  to  reach  this  low  point.  Research 


(Ehrlich  is  a  U.S.  journalist  based  in 
London.) 
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shows  an  annual  10%  decrease  in  18- 
to  24-year-old  readers. 

Still,  publishers  have  seen  the  trend 
coming  and  are  taking  steps  to  ensure 
their  papers’  futures,  futures  that  are 
often  foretold  by  events  in  America. 
Since  World  War  II  the  trend  toward 
creeping  Americanization  has  been 
unrelenting  in  Great  Britain. 

Gradually  editors  have  woken  up  to 
the  fact  that  they  are  dealing  with  a 
generation  of  young  people  reared  on 
television,  not  on  text.  They  see  the 
advent  of  USA  Today  as  the  shape  of 
things  to  come  in  Britian  —  attrac¬ 
tive,  prepackaged  news  briefs. 

As  veteran  Fleet  Street  editor  Brian 
MacArthur  put  it,  “The  word  bite 
fights  the  sound  bite.” 


that  about  50,000  die  every  year. 

So  now  it  is  trying  to  market  itself 
as  a  young  people’s  paper  by  special 
features  attractive  to  the  yuppie  mar¬ 
ket,  such  as  “The  Earth  Dwellers’ 
Guide  to  Life,  The  Universe  and 
Everything”  and  comics  for  the  kids. 
It  has  bumped  up  its  young  readership 
by  15%  since  1989. 

Yet,  for  the  British,  the  Sunday 
Times  has  been  the  most  revolution¬ 
ary  success  story,  the  nation’s  first 
American-style  multisectioned  Sun¬ 
day  paper  for  the  whole. family. 

Hs  “Funday  Times  Ciub,”  mainly 
a  comic  section  for  the  young  ones, 
has  more  than  145,000  members  and 
receives  over  15,000  entries  for  the 
various  computer  competitions  it 


As  veteran  Fleet  Street  editor  Brian  MacArthur  put 
it,  “The  word  bite  fights  the  sound  bite.” 


Now,  it  would  be  stretching  things 
quite  a  bit  to  predict  that  the  vener¬ 
able  Times  or  Daily  Telegraph  will 
wind  up  like  McPaper.  On  the  other 
hand,  a  new  generation  of  editors  is 
taking  over  British  publications, 
bringing  with  them  forward-thinking 
ideas  geared  for  future  readers.  The 
days  of  the  old  pompous  fuddy-dud¬ 
dies  are  gone. 

You  just  have  to  look  at  the  front 
pages  of  the  Times  or  Guardian  from 
20  years  back  to  see  the  change. 
Today’s  stories  are  half  as  long,  with  a 
far  greater  emphasis  on  front-page 
photos,  and  headlines,  as  well  as 
typefaces,  that  are  much  larger  and 
bolder. 

Again,  a  great  deal  of  this  is  owed  to 
American  research  which  shows  that 
half  the  readers  of  a  newspaper  start 
with  the  front-page  picture.  One  in 
three  then  look  at  the  table  of  contents 
across  the  top  of  the  page,  but  only  a 
mere  4%  begin  with  the  top  story. 

This  new,  streamlined  style  is 
geared  toward  today’s  tv  generation, 
people  who,  for  one  reason  or 
another,  simply  do  not  read  newspa¬ 
pers  as  they  used  to  in  the  good  old 
days. 

For  example,  since  the  Guardian’s 
modern  redesign,  its  readership 
among  15-  to  24-year-olds  has  risen  by 
a  third.  The  Daily  Telegraph  is  the 
nation’s  biggest-selling  quality  paper, 
and  the  most  conservative.  A  quarter 
of  its  readers  are  over  65.  This  means 


holds. 

Other  papers  have  their  own  gim¬ 
micks  for  attracting  young  readers 
and,  to  some  extent,  all  this  is  proving 
successful  since  the  quality  papers 
are  gaining  circulation  at  the  expense 
of  the  often  non-news,  nonsensical 
tabloids  produced  in  Britain. 

There  is  little  doubt  that  public 
interest  in  current  events  has  in¬ 
creased  dramatically  in  both  Britain 
and  the  United  States,  what  with  the 
end  of  the  Cold  War,  the  Gulf  conflict, 
and  the  end  of  Communism. 

Since  i989,  there  has  been  a  signifi¬ 
cant  movement  away  from  the  many 
popular,  but  often  banal,  British 
tabloids  to  quality  broadsheets.  This 
peaked  with  the  Gulf  crisis,  part 
two  —  Iraq  vs.  the  World. 

Yet  this  does  not  change  the  long¬ 
term  reality  facing  newspapers.  Peo¬ 
ple  want  to  know  what  is  going  on,  but 
in  a  few  inches,  not  after  a  few  jumps. 
While  journalists  of  the  “old  school” 
are  shocked  by  the  diminution  of  text, 
it  has  its  plus  side  of  course. 

British  newspapers  have  never 
been  big  on  jump  pages,  anyway.  This 
gives  editors  an  excuse  and  the  space 
to  include  more,  but  shorter,  stories 
in  their  publications.  The  result:  over¬ 
all,  a  better  or  more  broadly  informed, 
public,  but  whether  this  news  ap¬ 
proach  will  turn  back  the  tide  of  tv  is 
another  matter. 

Television  journalism  in  Britian  is 
(Continued  on  page  41) 
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